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The Battleship Question. 


At the moment when we are finishing the copy for 
this issue, it is impossible to tell what the outcome of the 
conflict in Congress over the number of additional bat- 
tleships to be ordered this year is to be. The consider- 
ation of the subject has been much delayed by the de- 
mands of the national political conventions, and there 
is fear that the matter may be rushed through at the 
end of the session without due consideration. 

The House of Representatives resisted every attempt 
to amend the report of the Naval Committee by insert- 
ing a provision for the construction of two new Dread- 
naughts, or even one. Amendments proposing two 
ships, and then one ship, were promptly voted down, 
and the bill went to the Senate as it had come from the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, without any appro- 
priation for Dreadnaughts. 

The Senate Committee on Naval Affairs has amended 
the House bill by inserting a provision for two first- 
class battleships of the largest type and the most expen- 





sive construction. But the subject has not yet come up 
in the Senate for action. It will be taken up shortly 
and the Senate will, without doubt, support the amend- 
ments introduced into the bill by its Naval Committee. 
Then the measure goes to a conference committee of the 
two houses. As each house seems determined to carry 
through, if possible, its own view, the conflict in the 
conference committee will doubtless be a strenuous and 
possibly a somewhat prolonged one. The recommenda- 
tion of this committee, if it should agree upon a com- 
promise, will then go back to the Senate and the House 
for final action. 

The two-battleship program of the Senate does not 
stand the least chance of adoption. From all that can 
be learned, it seems probable that the House will re- 
cede from its position far enough to permit the addition 
of one first-class battleship, though many members of 
the House show no disposition to make any concession 
at all, and the vote against any increase of the navy this 
year is sure to be much larger than it has ever before 
been. 

We do not need to give again our oft-repeated reasons 
for believing that there is no occasion at the present 
time, from any point of view, to further increase the 
United States navy. 





Republican Party on Peace. 


The platform adopted by the Republican National 
Convention at Chicago, on June 22, contains two excel- 


lent planks on the subject of international peace. They 


are as follows 

“Together with peaceful and orderly development at 
home, the Republican party earnestly favors all meas- 
ures for the establishment and protection of the peace 
of the world and for the development of closer relations 
between the various nations of the earth. 

“Tt believes most earnestly in the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes and in the reference of all 
justiciable controversies between nations to an interna- 
tional court of justice.’ 


Those are admirable statements and up to the best 
sentiment of the time on the proper relations which 
should prevail among the nations, and on the civilized 
method of settlement of international controversies. We 
regret very deeply that alongside of these two strong, 
progressive planks, the convention felt impelled to put 
in the following vague and feeble statement on the sub- 
ject of an “adequate navy” and the inopportune fling at 
the Democratic House of Representatives for declining 
to authorize the construction of additional battleships: 
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“We believe in the maintenance of an adequate navy 
for the national defense, and we condemn the action of 
the Democratic House of Representatives in refusing 
to authorize the construction of additional ships.” 


The first part of this statement may mean little or 
much, as the case may be, but the second part savors too 
much of the boiling pot of politics to have been allowed 
a place in a solemn declaration on a great non-partisan 
subject like that of naval increase. It certainly does 
not represent the views on naval increase of many of 
the best men in the party, and the makers of the plat- 
form have, we think, misjudged the sentiment of the 
country if they have assumed that by this bit of party 
criticism they will commend themselves to the masses 
of the citizenship of the country. 


Frederic Passy. 


The death of Frederic Passy, the French apostle of 
peace, on the 12th of June, at the age of 90, has been 
deeply felt by the peace workers of all nations. A great 
demonstration in Mr. Passy’s honor had been planned 
for the last days of May, in the amphitheater of the 
Oceanographic Institute in Paris, but this had to be 
given up because of the sudden attack of pneumonia, 
to which Mr. Passy finally succumbed. 

It is difficult to think of the 
Europe without Mr. Passy at its head, so long had he 
been its recognized leader. He began his work for the 
cause nearly fifty years ago, and was intimately asso- 
ciated with Henry Richard during the last years of the 
English peacemaker’s work in the British House of 
Commons. He nearly lost his life in trying to prevent 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war in 1870, and 
frequently, during subsequent years, his patriotism was 
bitterly impugned by Frenchmen of the old-time mili- 
taristic school. But he kept bravely on till he finally 
found himself surrounded and supported by a great 
body of the foremost French statesmen and his country 
in the very van of the movement for world peace. The 
appreciation of the government for his services became 
so great that he was finally made Commander of the 
Legion of Honor by the President of the Republic. 

Mr. Passy was one of the founders, in 1867, with 
Charles Lemonnier and others, of the French Inter- 
national Arbitration Society (Société pour Arbitrage 
entre Nations) and served as its president to the day 
of his death. ° 

In 1888 and 1889 he co-operated with William Randal 
Cremer, of the British Parliament, in founding the 
Interparliamentary Union, and was active and promi- 
nent in its councils afterwards until age compelled him 
to limit his activities. In 1889, also, he assisted in 








peace movement in 


organizing the First International Peace Congress of 
the modern series. He was chairman of the committee 
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on organization and president also of the congress, which 
met in Paris, in the Palace of the Trocadéro, on June 
23 of that year. In the speech with which he opened 
the sessions, a speech which covers about eight pages of 
the Report, Mr. Passy struck that high level of oratory 
and lofty range of ideas of the unity and brotherhood 
of humanity which characterized his subsequent utter- 
ances in the various international peace congresses and 
his almost numberless peace addresses in the different 
sections of his own country. Mr. Passy was not a de- 
nationalized man; he was a Frenchman in every fibre 
of his being; but he rose above any narrow nationalism 
and lived always and spoke with the feeling and belief 
that “above all nations is humanity.” 

In the annual peace congresses in Europe, so long as 
he was able to attend them, Mr. Passy was practically 
always the central figure, sharing, at any rate, this posi- 
tion with only one other, the Baroness von Suttner. 
This eminence was accorded him, not by reason of any 
pushing or crowding of himself forward—for of self- 
seeking he was nearly incapable—but purely because 
of the weight of his abilities, his character, his elo- 
quence, and, more particularly, of his unmistakably cos- 
mopolitan spirit and unfailing devotion to the interests 
of all men and of all nations. Whenever he rose to 
speak in the congresses, no matter what the subject of 
discussion, a warm reception, often an ovation, was 
accorded him, and no one who heard him in these 
speeches year after year, whether brief or more ex- 
tended, can ever forget the stirring and masterful elo- 
quence with which he often spoke. 

Mr. Passy was greatly aided in his peace propaganda 
by the high position which he held, both in the field of 
scholarship and that of politics. He was an economist 
of high rank and wrote many papers and books on the 
subject, following generally the principles of the free- 
trade school. Because of his attainments in this field, 
he was elected a member of the Institute of France, a 
position reached only by those of recognized high merit. 
For a number of years also he was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, where he threw his influence 
against the excessive miNtarism of the time and in 
favor of good relations with other countries and of the 
settlement of controversies by arbitration ‘and other 
peaceful means. He was at that time the recognized 
leader of this movement in the French Parliament. In 
a reaction against the pacifists, some fifteen years or 
more ago, Mr. Passy finally, with others, lost his seat 
in the Chamber, but he lived to see the French Parlia- 
ment with a larger contingent of advanced supporters 
of the arbitration movement than probably any other 
of the greater national legislatures. 

In 1901, when the committee of the Norwegian Par- 
liament having in charge the awarding of the peace 
prizes provided for by the will of Alfred Nobel were 
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ready to begin the distribution, they selected Mr. Passy 
as eminently fitted to be the first of the pacifists to be 
recognized by the Foundation. He and Henri Dunant, 
founder of the Red Cross, were awarded the prize in 
equal ‘parts that first year. The sum thus received 
enabled Mr. Passy to live in comfort the last decade of 
his long, laborious life. 

Mr. Passy continued his labors in the interests of 
peace, as he was able, till within a short time of his 
death. The very last number of the organ of the 
French Arbitration Society (La Paix par le Droit) to 
reach our office contained an article from his pen, one 
of a valuable series of biographical sketches which he 
has been writing on “Those Who Ought to Be Hon- 
ored,” in which he has given us his estimate of many 
distinguished men of France of the last two genera- 
tions, mostly men who had been at heart pacifists and 
more or less actively associated with the peace move- 
ment. He lived to see his ideals of international unity 
and co-operation and of the pacific adjustment of con- 
troversies far on the way toward realization in and 
through the Hague institutions, and he died in the firm 
faith that the war system, with all its horrors and in- 
humanities, is doomed to disappear from the society of 
men and the family of nations. 





Editorial Notes. 


The following _ resolutions 
adopted by the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor at 
its recent meeting in Washington, protesting against 
the proposal to introduce rifle practice into the public 
schools at the expense of the national treasury: 


were 
Against the 
Warren Bill. 


WueErEAS, Senator Warren, of Wyoming, has intro- 
duced a bill in the United States Senate, known as 
S. 4142, “A bill to encourage rifle practice and promote 
a patriotice spirit among the citizens and youth of the 
United States,” and which provides for rifle practice in 
public schools, etc., and for the payment of the ex- 
penses of persons designated by the Secretary of War 
to superintend instruction and competition in connec- 
tion therewith, including an annual appropriation of 
$100,000 to promote the same; and 

Wuereas, the present ‘extravagant expenditure on 
naval and military armaments is largely borne by those 
least able to pay for them—the laboring classes; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the executive council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in regular session assembled 
in the city of Washington, D. C., speaking on behalf of 
the working people of our country, protest against this 
tendency to enlarge our military expenditures and 
thereby put an increasing burden on the people; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we protest against the enactment of 
the Warren bill, or any other movement toward mili- 
tarizing our school system ; that such a purpose or tend- 
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ency contains serious and dangerous possibilities to 
divert the activities and ideals of American boyhood to 
the destructive and brutal art of war, rather than to the 
activities and ideals of the arts of peace; that the prop- 
osition contained in the Warren bill is un-American 
and not calculated to develop the best conception of 
patriotism or the maintenance of the national spirit of 
liberty ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to Senator Briggs, chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the United States Senate, by the 
president and secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor, in the name ofits executive council. 





Prince Prince Katsura, ex-Premier of 
Katsura’s Japan, will leave Tokio on July 6th 
World Tour. for a tour of the world. He is en- 


trusted with important diplomatic missions to Russia 
and other countries. The Prince has received all possible 
honors in Japan, and it is thought he may be selected 
as the head of the Japanese Cabinet at a later date. He 
is considered the greatest present statesman in Japan. 
The main object of his tour will be to promote friendly 
relations between Japan and foreign countries, and par- 
ticularly to increase the cordiality of the present rela- 
The Anglo- 
Japanese alliance was first concluded, and, later, twice 
renewed by Prince Katsura. 
about. three months in Europe; then, unless conditions 
in the Orient demand his immediate return, he will 
probably come to America. He will be most welcome, 
as all the Japanese visitors are. 


tions between Great Britain and Japan. 


He will probably spend 





Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in the New 
wrk ‘Evening Journal for May 28, 
repeats, in the name of women, the 


** Big Work for YY 
Women.’’ 


following appeal to women: 


“The time is ripe for the women of America to take 
some concerted action for peace. The terrible results 
of war fall heavily upon women. ‘They are the great 
sufferers. No true mother desires to bear and rear sons 
for the horrors of the battlefield. 

“Recently two great apostles of peace—Count Ap- 
ponyi, of Hungary, and Baron de Constant, of France— 
have come across the Atlantic bearing the same mes- 
sage—to urge the United States Government to take 
the initiative in securing permanent international con- 
cord and peace. 

“Count Apponyi said, in one of his addresses: ‘When 
you settled in this country you left behind you all the 
traditions of the Old World which were burdensome. 
Its animosities, its antagonisms, its hatreds you carried 
not with you. This fortunate situation lays a great re- 
sponsibility upon you. We appeal to you for assistance 
to do away with the hateful legacy of- hatred between 
men who fought to be brethren. This is the object of 
my mission to America.’ 

“What we need to do, what we, the women of this 
country, must do is to crystallize the deep and strong 
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peace sentiment so universal in our land into a positive, 
active, enthusiastic force that will make it triumphant 
and forever put an end to militarism and war. 

“Let us, the women of this country, join hands to 
secure a colossal statue of peace at the entrance of the 
Panama Canal. Forts at the entrance of this canal 
would place our country in the rear of our twentieth 
century civilization, a humiliating denial of our Chris- 
tian profession, as followers of the Prince of Peace, and 
a disgraceful contrast to our ‘Liberty Enlightening the 
World,’ which greets all who reach our Eastern shore. 
Such a statue would be a fitting memorial of the world- 
wide treaty inaugurated by the United States, which we 
are assured will soon be ratified by England, Japan, 
and the Continental European Powers, and a prophecy 
of the age to be.” 

She urges all the women of America to unite to make 
this movement a success. She declares that “forts are 
out of date; they keep the idea of war in mind, but in 
this age of airships they afford no protection whatever. 
Why not sweep them away, and use the precious land 
on which they are built for more useful purposes. A 
colossal statue of peace would be an exalting and up- 
lifting ideal for the throng to hold in mind as they pass 
through the Panama Canal. It would not bring uni- 
versal peace to the world the day it was placed there, 
but it would aid the world to think of peace.” 





What the Peace Organizations Are 
Doing. 


The date of the Nineteenth International Peace Con- 
gress, which was announced to meet at Geneva on the 
26th of August, has been changed to the 23d of Sep- 
tember, immediately following the Conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union, which meets at Geneva on 
the 18th of September. 


The Southern California Peace Society’s fourth an- 
nual peace prize contest for the high schools of south- 
ern California was held in the auditorium of the Los 
Angeles high school on the evening of June 6. The 
high schools of four cities were represented. The sub- 
ject for this year was “Industrial Peace.” The first 
prize was won by Wright Hubbard, of the San Fernando 
high school. His subject was “The Ultimate ideal.” 
The second prize went to Leonard Livernash, of the 
Huntington Beach high school, whose subject was “An 
Industrial Court of Appeals.” The addresses were all 
good. 


At its annual meeting on the 24th of May the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society adopted a resolution which con- 
tained the following words: 

“With a permanent court of nations and a system of 
arbitration treaties established in public confidence, as 
a substitute for war, the society hopes that the reason 
for the excessive armaments of today will be removed, 
and that the tremendous military and naval expenses 
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which press upon the nations will be reduced. To this 
end, it hopes that the United States Government may 
in due season take the lead in adopting such legislation 
as may bring about this desirable result; and it looks 
with satisfaction upon the growing purpose in the Naval 
Committee of Congress in urging that appropriations 
for battleships be omitted this year.” 


The International Law Association held its 27th 
conference in Paris, May 27 to June 1, in the cham- 
ber of the Court of Appeal in the Palais de Justice. 
Senator Fornichon, president of the Paris Court of Ap- 
peal, presided at the opening session, and made an ad- 
dress of welcome. Among the notable jurists present 
were Lord Justice Kennedy and Justice Phillimore, of 
England; Prof. J. D. Lawson, of Columbia University ; 
Professor Osterrieth, of Germany; Marquis Corsi, of 
Italy; Maitre Labori, the famous French counsel; 
Maitre Clunet, president of the association last year, etc. 
Papers were read on arbitration, on numerous questions 
of private and public international law, etc. ‘he con- 
ference members had the opportunity of meeting many 
distinguished French lawyers at the country home of 
Maitre Labori at Fontainebleau. 


The New York Peace Society, which, at its annual 
meeting on the 5th of June, took final action making 
itself a constituent part of the federation of the peace 
societies of the United States through the American 
Peace Society, has made an appeal to the citizens of the 
city and State for larger funds with which to carry on 
its increased activities. Its present income is less than 
ten thousand dollars a year, including the six thousand 
received from the Carnegie Endowment. It ought 
easily to get the additional ten thousand for which it 
asks. Situated in the great commercial metropolis of 
the nation, its work in distributing literature, in giving 
special lectures, in holding meetings of a social and edu- 
cational character, in organizing sections in different 
parts of the State, in offering hospitality to distin- 
guished visitors from abroad, etc., is of the very highest 
importance and ought to be generously supported. The 
treasurer, Mr. Clark Williams, 507 Fifth avenue, will 
be pleased to receive gifts of any amount. 


Peace Day in Salt Lake City was celebrated by a 
large and enthusiastic meeting in the Jewish Temple. 
The meeting had been organized by the Utah Peace 
Society, and Governor William Spry, president of the 
society, presided. The principal speaker was Dr. James 
EK. Talmage. The other speakers were Rabbi Charles J. 
Freund, Mrs. F. 8. Richards, and Joseph L. Lewinsohn. 
Dr. Talmage’s address, which was a very strong ar- 
raignment of the war system, dealt chiefly with the 
enormous burdens which the militarism of the day im- 
poses upon the people. Governor Spry read a letter 
from President Taft, in which the President expressed 
the wish that “their efforts might promote in every pos- 
sible way the cause of international peace.” The Utah 
Peace Society, a constituent branch of the American 
Peace Society, will organize sections in several cities of 
the State the coming autumn and winter. 


At the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, on May 17, 
the Pugsley prize of $100 for the best essay on arbitra- 
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tion by a college man was awarded to John WK. Stark- 
weather, of Denver, Colo., a student in Brown Univer- 
sity. The Mrs. Elmer Black prize of $200 for the best 
essay by a college woman was awarded to Miss Kunice 
Peter, of Chicago. 


The Church of England Peace League held its first 
annual service at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, ‘Trafalgar 
Square, London, on the evening of May 14. The Bishop 
of London, Dr. Hicks, as president of the League, 
preached a strong sermon on the international situa- 
tion. He urged that the first need of England was 
friendship with Germany, and pointed out ways in 
which the Foreign Office by more open and democratic 
methods could promote this friendship. ‘Nothing im- 
pairs friendship more than craft and reserve and insin- 
uation.” The old argument that war peculiarly fathers 
the manly virtues the Bishop had no sympathy with. 
One of the chief supports of war today he declared to 
he “vast material interests” which had their representa- 
tives in the press and in Parliament and other high 
places. 


Prof. Samuel 'T. Dutton, of Columbia University, di- 
rector of the New York-New .Jersey Department of the 
American Peace Society, accompanied by Dr. George W. 
Kirchwey, of the Columbia Law School, has made visits 
to Albany, Rochester, and Syracuse, and had important 
interviews with prominent men in these cities. The re- 
sult has been the formation of committees in Albany 
and Rochester to coéperate with the New York Peace 
Society, and in Syracuse the preliminary arrangement 
for what it is expected will later in the year become an 
important section of the State Peace Society. Professor 
Dutton found much interest in the peace movement in 
all these cities. 


—_eo — 


Brief Peace Notes. 


It was announced on June 17 that the executive 
committee of the Carnegie Peace Endowment have in- 
vited Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie to go to Japan next 
autumn in exchange for the visit of Dr. Nitobe to the 
United States, and that Dr. Mabie has accepted the in- 
vitation, and will spend six months in giving courses 
of lectures in the universities of Japan. We have every 
assurance that Dr. Mabie will be received and heard in 
Japan with the same respect and cordiality as was Dr. 
Nitobe in this country. 

Dr. Thomas FE. Green, the lecturer, whose bureau 
is at 900 Fleming Building, Des Moines, Lowa, is giv- 
ing a lecture on “America, the World’s Peace Maker—A 
Study of Destiny.” It has been well spoken of where 
it has been heard. 


: At a luncheon given him in New York on the 10th 
of last month by the Federation of Churches, Baron de 
Neufville, of Frankfurt, Germany, whose visit to this 
country has been greatly enjoyed by all our peace work- 
ers, said that in Germany 4,000 ministers are working 
for peace and 6,000 in England. The Baron is urging 
the creation of a World Church Peace League. This 
suggestion met with a warm response from the ministers 
present at the Church Federation luncheon. 


just been 
Germany. 


international students’ club has 
the University of Géttingen, 
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Similar clubs were organized last year in the universi- 
ties of Berlin, Leipsic, and Munich. Dr. George W. 
Nasmyth, of Cornell University, through whose influ- 
ence these clubs were established, has recently made an 
extended trip to the Kast, holding conferences with 
students in Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Bucharest, Con- 
stantinople, and Athens. During this trip he organized 
a Cosmopolitan Club in Robert College, Constantinople, 
and awakened much interest in the several universities 
in the International Students’ Congress, which is to be 
held next year in the United States, at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

‘ A pamphlet published recently by the Russell 
Sage Foundation (1 Madison avenue, New York), on 
“Sources of Speakers and Topics for Public Lectures 
in School Buildings,” lists the American Peace Society 
and some of its constituent branches with various topics 
for addresses in the schooi buildings. 

It is semi-officially announced that a conference 
hetween the Czar of Russia, the Emperor of Germany, 
and the King of England will take place at Kiel, in July 
or August, at which a basis of lasting peace will be dis- 
cussed, and that following this meeting the Czar will 
issue a new peace pronunciamento to the powers. 

... At its recent General Assembly, held at Louis- 
ville, Ky., the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
placed itself on record as favoring universal peace, and 
gave assurance to all those who are working toward that 
end that Presbyterians are praying and working fot the 
reign of the love of God the Father, for the brotherhood 
of man, and for the consequent fraternizing of the na- 
tions. 

. “For the palace of peace at The Hague, Holland 
itself has provided the grounds, and in addition seven 
painted tablets for the main staircase and four paintings 


for the assembly room. The door of bronze and iron 
comes from Belgium, while England’s gift is four 


stained glass windows for the assembly room. France 
gives Gobelin tapesty; Germany, a monumental entry 
gate for the park; Italy, marble; Switzerland, a marvel- 
ous clock, and Turkey, a fine carpet; Norway and Swe- 
den supply the granite: Denmark, a fountain for the 
courtyard; the United States, a-monument for the ter- 
race. From China come four costly vases. Japan’s 
contribution is some wonderfully worked wall hangings. 
Russia, Argentina, Chile, Austria, and Hungary are also 
represented.” 

; At the celebration of the eighteenth of May at 
Canon City, Colorado, beautiful silk flags were awarded 
to the winners in the prize essay contest in which a 
number of the pupils had taken part. The prize for the 
hest essav on “The Modern Peace Movement” was’ won 
by Miss Mabel Wilson, a sophomore in the high school. 
The prize for the best essay on “Loyalty to My Coun- 
try” went to Harold Sprinkle, of the eighth grade. 
Both essays were read at the public meeting and were 
much enjoved. 

The House of Representatives has adopted a reso- 
lution, introduced by Hon. Richard Bartholdt, extend- 
ing for two vears the ‘time in which the Peace Commis- 
sion, so much talked of two vears ago, may be appointed 
by the President. The resolution also continues the 
appropriation of $10,000 to meet the expenses of the 
Commission, : 
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In the Southern California Intercollegiate Peace 
Prize Contest, which took place on the 18th of May, 
Occidental College won first prize and the University 
of Southern California second. 

. A life-size portrait of President Taft, just fin- 

ished, is to hang in the Peace Palace at The Hague. 
The portrait was suggested by Queen Wilhelmina. It 
has been painted by Theodore Molkenboer, of Amster- 
dam. 
; A Canadian committee to assist in the arrange- 
ments for the celebration of the hundred years of peace 
between Great Britain and the United States was cre- 
ated at Ottawa on June 4. Many prominent Canadians 
interested themselves in the organization of the com- 
mittee, among whom were Senator Cox, Senator Dan- 
durand, Sir Louis Jette, Sir Alexander Lacoste, Sir 
William MacKenzie, Sir W. R. Meredith, Sir William 
Mulock, and Sir Edmund Walker. 


The government of New Zealand is finding great 
opposition to the defense act, which came into operation 
two years ago and provides for the compulsory military 
training of all males from boyhood. Many lads have 
refused to take the oath under the act, and have been 
sentenced to imprisonment in consequence. The dislike 
of the act is so great among the people that the cabinet 
is already contemplating a modification of it. 


In the first annual contest of the Missouri Valley 
Oratorical Association, held at Drake University, Des 
Maines, Iowa, on the 25th of May, J. C. Emerson, of 
the State College at Ames, Iowa, won first place. His 
subject was “America and the Peace Problem in the 
Orient.” The peace boys are winning in nearly all of 
the general oratorical contests in which they take part. 


What is reported to have been the first peace 
meeting in the history of the Church of the Brethren 
was held at York, Pa., on the Ist day of June, as a part 
of the National Conference of the Brethren Churches. 
It was attended by about 5,000 persons, and a deter- 
mined stand was taken by the delegates against war 
of any kind for any reason. The speakers were P. B. 
Fitzwater, of Princeton, N. J.; Daniel Haves, of Vir- 
ginia; W. S. Long, of Altoona, and W. J. Swigart, of 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


eT 


Welcome to the Baroness von Suttner. 


Dr. Ernst Richard, president of the German-Ameri- 
can branch of the American Peace Society, sends us 
the following statement: 

Bertha von Suttner, the great champion of the cause 
of peace, arrived for her second visit to the United 
States on Monday, June 17. She came on the invita- 
tion of the Federated Women’s Clubs to address their 
convention in San Francisco. An extended lecture tour 
is to follow, which will keep her with us till far into 
winter. 

The steamer New York, which brought the Baroness 
von Suttner to our shores, was due in New York Sun- 
day, but was detained by heavy fog. Early Monday 


morning a delegation, representative of the American 
peace movement, was at the dock of the Customs Serv- 
ice to go out with the revenue cutter to meet the dis- 


tinguished guest, It consisted of Mr. William H. 
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Short, representing the New York Peace Society; Mr. 
Henry S. Haskell, for the Carnegie Endowment, and 
Dr. Ernst Richard, of the German-American Peace So- 
siety, as special representative of the International Con- 
ciliation Association. After several hours’ waiting at 
the Battery the fog had lifted sufficiently to make it 
possible for the revenue cutter to start. But it took 
from nine to one o’clock before the New York, which 
had arrived at Sandy Hook the evening before, steamed 
up to Quarantine. In the meantime the delegates re- 
ceived an object-lesson in internationalism while the 
revenue officers boarded a German, two English, a 
French, a Cuban, a Greek, and two Norwegian steamers. 
The last named were engaged in the trade between New 
York and Central America—in perfect safety, though 
their route, from beginning to end, lies thousands of 
miles away from the country whose flag protects them— 
and that flag is not backed by any navy. 

The delegates, accompanied by Mr. William B. Fea- 
kins, who is to manage the Eastern lecture tour for 
Frau von Suttner, boarded the New York at last and 
found the Baroness on the upper deck, well pleased with 
her unexpected greeting. She is looking much stronger 
than on her former visit to America in 1904. The for- 
malities connected with the landing were quickly at- 
tended to, and at 2 o'clock the steamer docked at her 
pier. Shortly afterwards the party reached the Hotel 
Astor, where a number of representative peace workers 
were assembled at a luncheon, on the invitation of Mrs. 
Samuel Untermvyer. 

It was an exceedingly pleasant view that met the 
Baroness when she entered the room and received the 
welcome of so many enthusiastic faces who had gathered 
around the festive board, beautifully decorated with 
flowers. Prof. Felix Adler presided, and made the 
speech of welcome, to which Baroness von Suttner 
answered with a few appropriate words. Several other 
speeches followed, in which unconsciously the question 
of woman suffrage assumed a part almost as prominent 
as the cause of peace. The meeting, however, had to 
break up rather soon, as the Twentieth Century Limited 
was to take the Baroness to Chicago, from which she 
traveled by the Woman’s Federation special train to 
San Francisco. The friends of peace and all admirers 
of Bertha von Suttner owe a debt of special gratitude 
to Mrs. Untermver, the chairman of the Ladies’ Social 
Committee of the New York Peace Society, for doing 
the honors of our country in such a charming and mag- 
nificent manner and making this welcome such an en- 
jovable function for all concerned. 


New England Organized for Peace. 
Rhode Island Comes Into the Federation. 


The Rhode Island Peace Society has voted to become 
a constituent branch of the American Peace Society. 
The annual meeting of the society was held in the 
Friends’ Meeting House, Providence, Sunday evening, 
Mav 26. Charles Sisson presided and Robert P. Gif- 
ford acted as secretary. An address on the development 
of the world-peace movement, with illustrations from 
recent diplomatic history, was made by Dr. James IL. 
Trvon, director of the New England department of 
the American Peace Society, followed by explanations 
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of the branch society system. By the vote of the Rhode 
Island Peace Society the terms of admission are to ac- 
cord with the provisions of the new constitution of the 
national organization, but the details of affiliation are 
left to the trustees of the State association acting in 
conference with the Washington office. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, formed in 1819, is 
the oldest State peace society in the United States and 
the only one in continuous existence since the early 
days. All other State peace societies became merged 
with the national society after its formation in 1828 
or dropped out of existence in some other way, none of 
the strong societies of New England, neither the Con- 
necticut nor the Massachusetts Peace Society, retaining 
its own form and name. The first of the State socie- 
ties in New England to come into the federation on the 
branch society plan of 1908 was the new Connecticut 
Peace Society, which was organized shortly before that 
time. The second was the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
organized April 27, 1911. New Hampshire, Maine, 
and Vermont came next in January, February, and 
May of this year. The entrance of Rhode Island into 
the federation completes the organization of five State 
branches in New England in a single year. 

The officers of the Rhode Island Society are: Hon- 
orary president, James H. Chace; president, Charles 
Sisson ; vice-presidents, Dr. Seth K. Gifford, Charles P. 
Roundy, Thomas J. Battey; secretary, Robert P. Gif- 
ford; treasurer, Willis H. White. 

It is the intention of the directors of the society to 
secure an executive secretary and to have a State head- 
quarters in the business center of Providence. An effort 
will be made to make the influence of Rhode Island 
count in the peace movement of the future as never 
before. 

A list of honorary vice-presidents, composed of in- 
fluential citizens of the State, will soon be chosen and 
the campaign of work fully inaugurated. 


* 


The Annual Meeting and Dinner of the 
Connecticut Peace Society. 


The Connecticut Peace Society is one of the most 
active and influential of the constituent branches of the 
American Peace Society. We are glad to give the fol- 
lowing short account, sent us by the secretary, Mr. Rod- 
ney W. Roundy, of its annual meeting and dinner at 
Waterbury, on June 17: 





It is the persistent policy of the Connecticut Peace 
Society to become more thoroughly representative of 
State-wide interests so far as they relate to the peace 
movement. ‘T'o do so, a very successful meeting was 
held on the 17th of June, in Waterbury, Conn. A 
dinner was given the society in the evening by the Water- 
bury Business Men’s Association, at which Dr. True- 
blood and President Call were enthusiastically received 
as the speakers. Both men were at their best, and re- 
ceived most hearty treatment by the men who listened 
to them. The development of peace sentiment in the 


Waterbury community was much enlarged on this happy 


occasion. 
The annual meeting was held in the afternoon. 


A feature of the work of the Connecticut Society 
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during the past year has been the publication of “The 
Beginning of the Peace Movement,” by Prof. Curtis M. 
Geer, of the department of church history of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. This address was first 
given before the students of the seminary, and has found 
circulation through our publication as well as through 
the Hartford Seminary Record. 

The work of the secretary, as sketched in his report. 
showed a large circularization in behalf of the treaties 
of arbitration between this country and Great Britain 
and this country and France, respectively. A goodly 
number of churches, religious and educational organiza- 
tions sent resolutions to the Connecticut Senators. 

Four thousand copies of the peace day pamphlet pre- 
pared by the American School Peace League, and sent 
out through the United States Bureau of Education, 
were circulated by this society to the schools of the 
State, through the State board of education. The re- 
maining reports of the New England Arbitration and 
Peace Congress were sent to the public libraries and 
high school libraries of the State. 

The society has presented the claims of Elihu Burritt 
for a memorial statue at the State capitol to the State 
commission on sculpture. 

The present membership of the society is two hun- 
dred and eighty-six. 

It is purposed soon to print a booklet containing a 
historical statement of our Connecticut Peace Society, 
its constitution and by-laws, available literature. sum- 
mary of important facts of peace and arbitration, and 
other interesting items. 

The society has opened headquarters for its work at 
177 Asylum street, Hartford, in the office of the Con- 
necticut Bible Society. Here the secretary will spend 
some of his time, a clerical assistant will always be in 
attendance, and peace literature will be displayed. 

It was voted at the annual meeting to request the 
ApvocaTE OF PEACE to print the following resolutions 
as passed at the business session: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


For the extension of the substitution by contracting 
nations of the principles of international law in place 
of the methods of force and violence, we pledge our 
support to those large endeavors making for a code of 
international law, for an international court of justice, 
and for the equal rights of all nations before such a 
court. 

We call upon all churches, schools, and beneficent 
societies to lend their sympathies and support to the 
world-wide struggle of the peoples to rid themselves of 
unreasonable war. 

We express anew our faith that the legislative possi- 
bilities inherent in the recurrent Hague conferences, 
the adjudicating powers embodied in the international 
court of prize and in the international court of justice, 
all but completed, together with the executive force of 
public opinion, constitute a reasonable hope of an ulti- 
mete and effective substitute for war. 

We therefore urge our Government, and all in au- 
thority, to spare no efforts to enable the coming Hague 
conference to perfect these three great agencies for the 
establishment of obligatory arbitration and the over- 
throw of burdening armaments. 

We record our profound regret that the arbitration 
treaties with Great Britain and France, proposed and 
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championed by President Taft, were not passed by the 
Senate in substantially their original form. We ex- 
press our hope that the principles involved in those 
treaties may be kept actively before the world until they 
become incorporated as the abiding practice, first, of 
these three great nations, and then of all governments, 
in accord with that broadening spirit characteristic of 
modern international fraternity. 

We welcome the glad news of extended areas of serv- 
ice for our American Peace Society and of the spirit of 
generous co-operation evident on every hand among the 
organizations working for the abolition of war. 

We reaffirm the ancient principles of ‘Thou shalt not 
kill,” of “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” of “Every one 
who is angry with his brother shall be in danger of the 
judgment,” of “Love your enemies,” of “Pray for them 
that persecute you,” of “Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the sons of God ;” of “All things 
therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, even so do ye also unto them.” 

We also wish to express our appreciation of the in- 
terest and zeal of the Waterbury Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation in arranging for the banquet this evening, and 
for the addresses so well calculated to increase the in- 
fluence of the Peace Society, and of the courtesy of the 
First Church in opening its rooms for our annual 
meeting. 


—*eo 


The British Peace Society. 


The annual meeting of the Peace Society, held at the 
Mansion House, London, on the 8th of May, was the 
96th anniversary of the venerable society, which was 
founded by William Allen and a few of his friends in 
1816. A number of prominent public men were in 
attendance, among whom were the Bishop of Hereford, 
Lord Advocate Ure, Sir Herbert Roberts, M. P.; Canon 
W. L. Crane, Mr. Philip Snowden, M. P.: the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, Sir Wm. P. Byles, M. P.; Baron 
de Forest, M. P.; Mr. A. J. Murray Macdonald, and 
others. The president of the society, Rt. Hon. J. A. 
Pease, M. P., in the course of his address, said that— 

“In the whole history of the society no year had been 
so full of encouragement as the twelve months through 
which they had just passed. Nations were vieing with 
one another in expressions of friendship, and at the 
same time they realized that the resources of civiliza- 
tion were being more and more directed to preparations 
of an unprecedented magnitude in connection with pro- 
vision for war. Again, by the improved methods of 
communication and the more rapid transit of commodi- 
ties, nations were being brought closer and closer to 
one another. He was glad to say that in recent years 
there had been an increased disposition on the part of 
diplomatists to adopt a straightforward and open sys- 
tem of communication one with another. At the same 
time, it seemed that more questions arose presenting 
situations of very serious moment. The increase of con- 
troversial questions was attributed in some quarters to 
the growth of diplomatic frankness, but he desired to 
point out that in former times the circuitous phrases 
employed to. veil reservations sometimes led to imme- 
diate war. He believed the present tendency was to 
enable misunderstandings to disappear. They were all 
anxious to devote the resources of their country to pro- 
ductive enterprise, the development of education and 


social reform, and yet they realized that governments 
were dissipating their wealth in unproductive engines 
for slaughter of human beings, and for the production 
of suffering. No class had been more opposed to war 
than the masses of organized labor. He supposed there 
were very few writers in the press who did not do their 
utmost as individuals to try to prevent war breaking 
out between nations, vet the headlines which they per- 
mitted to appear in their newspapers did excite sus- 
picion among the peoples of the world. (Cheers.) 
Any strange feeling which existed during the past year 
between Germany and the British people he believed to 
he largely attributable to facts of this kind. During 
the vear they had settled by arbitration one of their dif- 
ferences with the German people in connection with the 
houndaries around Walfisch Bay. He deplored the 
postponement of the arbitration treaty with the United 
States; but if it should come next year, as they prayed 
it would, they would feel that something real had been 
attained to mark the centenary of peace which would 
then have been established hetween the American na- 
tion and their country.” 

A resolution presented by the Lord Advocate was 
adopted deploring the continuance of the war between 
Italy and Turkey, expressing regret that the efforts of 
President Taft to establish a permanent treaty of arbi- 
tration had not, so far, been ratified by the Senate of 
the United States, recognizing the growing sentiment 
in favor of peace, reaffirming confidence in the method 
of arbitration for the settlement of all international 
disputes, and rejoicing in the manifest progress of the 
world in the direction of universal peace. 

The society, the annual report shows, has carried on 
a vigorous campaign of work during the year, a total of 
more than 550 addresses and meetings standing to the 
account of the secretary and the other agents. Lantern 
lectures have been extensively used. The committee 
are appealing for a million shillings to enable them to 
carry out their extensive plans. They ought easily to 
get this sum. 


————— 2 een 


Notes on the Recent Development of the 
Peace Movement in Japan. 


By Gilbert Bowles, English Secretary of the Japan Peace 
Society. 


Hague Day Meeting: On May 18 a large public meet- 
ing was held in the Y. M. C. A. hall, Kanda, Tokio, 
under the auspices of the Japan Peace Society. The 
speakers were: Hon. S. Ebara, one of the vice-presidents 
of the society, recently elevated to a seat in the House 
of Peers; Mr. K. S. Inui, the Japanese peace lecturer 
from America; Dr. T. Terao, formerly professor in the 
Imperial University, who spoke on his experiences in 
China as an adviser of the Canton government; Baron 
Shibusawa, the prince of Japanese business men, who 
gave his voice strongly against the idea that war makes 
for the prosperity of a nation; Baron Sakatani, ex-Min- 
ister of Finance, executive vice-president of the Japan 
Peace Society, explained the importance, the nature, and 
the progress of the peace movement. 

At the same hour a union meeting of English-speak- 
ing students was held under the auspices of the Japan 
branch of the International Peace Forum, at the Central 
University, > 
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Work of Mr. K. S. Inui: In March, Mr. K. 8. Inui, 
accompanied by Mr. George Beadle, reached Japan on 
their world tour in the interests of peace, coming via 


India from England and Scotland, where they had 
many opportunities for peace work. In Tokio, Mr. 


Inui has spoken in English and Japanese before large 
audiences, besides addressing a number of schools. 
Other engagements are now being arranged for him. 
He had his largest meeting in Osaka, the city of great 
meetings. He spent some weeks in Kobe, giving peace 
addresses there and in other cities within reach. It is 
the intention of Mr. Inui and Mr. Beadle to complete 
their world tour by a visit to Honolulu en route to the 
Pacific coast, where they hope to spend the autumn, 
Special Peace Edition of the Osaka Morning Sun: 
Largely through the personal efforts and assistance of 


Mr. N. Kato, executive secretary of the Osaka branch of ¢ 


the Japan Peace Society, the editorial management of 
the Osaka Asahi, said to have the largest circulation of 
any newspaper in Japan, published a special peace issue 
on June 2. The near approach of Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s 
visit to Japan gave a natural occasion for a special pre- 
sentation of the peace movement to the public. Among 
the illustrations were photographs of Dr. Eliot, Andrew 
Carnegie, and the Peace Palace at the Hague. 

30 Koun Cuno, Mita, Tokto, June 7, 1912. 


————s- 0 


Visualized Peace. 
By Mrs. Edwin C. Grice. 


(Mrs. Grice is President of the Home and School League of Pennsyl- 
vania.—Ep.) 

There are easier tasks in life than clothing the in- 
ward graces with an outward and visible form, yet that 
is what the Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society 
succeeded in doing most happily at the annual carnival 
of the Home and School League, held in Philadelphia, 
at the Academy of Music, on May 18. 

The thousands who saw the “Peace Pageant,” both 
afternoon and evening, on that occasion, will not soon 
forget it. 

The ‘yearly “getting together” of the homes and the 
schools of the city through the representatives of over 
a hundred organizations is an event counted upon by 
all interested. : 

This year the event was called ‘a “Carnival of Flow- 
ers” because everything presented, whether in the booths 
or on the stage, was framed in a setting of flowers. 

Naturally enough the flower chosen ‘as the emblem 
of peace was the lily. As the curtain rose upon the 
thirty young girls from the Friends’ School, of German- 
town, dressed in soft, white, clinging ‘robes of Grecian 
effect, with lilies wreathed about them or carried high 
in uplifted arms, a sigh of deep appreciation rose from 
the audience. That, coupled with the ‘pure beauty of 
the group and the deep significance of the thing for 
which they stood, thrilled all hearts. The band played 
gentle music with a swinging rhythm, to which the girls 
formed slowly into line, marching and counter-march- 
ing as they followed with unbroken step the four lead- 
ers who carried, poised to the lip, gilded trumpets from 
which floated banners of white bearing the single word 
“Pax” in golden letters. 

After some ten minutes of weaving and interweaving 
of conventional drill, which at times brought the lilies 
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into one great mass, or again formed them archwise over 
the heads of an unfolding circle, the ranks of these 
“Messengers of Peace” parted, and, falling in from the 
farthest point in the rear of the stage, one of the number 
walked down between the lines of her comrades through 
a veil of lily blooms, and, pausing near ‘the footlights, 
repeated, in the sweet tones of young womanhood, the 
lines of “O Beautiful, My Country.” The tense silence 
of the vast audience as the last words dropped from the 
girl’s lips bespoke the deep emotions stirred : 


“Oh, Beautiful, our Country, 
Round thee in love we draw: 

Thine is the grace of freedom, 
The Majesty of law. 

Be righteousness thy scepter, 
Justice thy diadem; 

And in thy shining forehead 
Be Peace, the crowning gem.” 


The speaker slipped back into the group amid wavy- 
ing lilies, the trumpeters started the march again, and 
to the strains of “America,” which brought the audi- 
ence to its feet, the beautiful pageant faded from view. 

“Oh,” sighed a‘little tot on the front row as the cur- 
tain fell, “the angels have gone!” “But what did it 
mean 7” said the small boy beside her, to whom a teacher 
had just been explaining that Pax was the Latin word 
for Peace, 

“Why,” answered the little one, “it means the Christ- 
mas angels who sing good-will and peace.” 

And by that answer were we more than ever convinced 
that it takes the heart of a child to rightly interpret the 
things of the kingdom of God. 

Any one desiring further details as to the arrange- 
ments for such a pageant can secure the same by ad- 
Blakiston, of the Pennsylvania 
Association, 2042 Chestnut 


dressing Miss Emma 
Arbitration and Peace 
street, Philadelphia. 


-eo 


How to Have Peace in the World. 


At the dinner of the sixth annual meeting of the 
American Society of International Law, held in the 
New Willard Hotel, Washington, at the end of April, 
Hon. William 


Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, said 


Sulzer, chairman of the Committee on 


some impressive things in regard to international peace, 
which we take pleasure in citing: 


“We want peace in the Western Hemisphere. That 
is easy. We can have it if we want it. All we need to 
do is just to live up to the golden-rule law of nations, 
and ‘Do unto others as we would that others should do 
unto us. That is all—and it is all so simple and so 
easy. 

ts a “ * a ok * 

“We shall never have peace in the world until we have 
common sense in the world. We shall never have com- 
mon sense in the world until we get over our national 
pride and national prejudice and national selfishness 
and national injustice. Nations are all more or less 
human. History teaches us that nearly all the great 
wars of the world have been fought for conquest. We 
should put an end to wars of conquest. It could easily 
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be accomplished if all the great nations could once 
agree that no nation should be permitted to take by 
force anything from any other nation. That would 
settle it. That would reduce war to a minimum. We 
shall never be able, however, to go that far along the 
road to peace and progress and true civilization until 
by common consent all the nations of the world agree 
to establish an international high court of justice. In 
our States we have courts, and we have sheriffs to exe- 
cute the orders of the courts. In the National Govern- 
ment we have courts, and we have marshals to execute 
the decrees of these courts. When individuals have 
trouble they do not settle the dispute now, as of old, by 
combat, but they get a lawyer and take the case into 
court. When the case is tried and decided, that settles 
the controversy, no matter which side ‘is dissatisfied, 
because there is the power of the court—the sheriff— 
to put the judgment into execution. So to bring about 
universal peace we must begin by establishing an inter- 
national high court of justice on whose bench all the 
nations of the world will be represented. Whenever a 
nation has a grievance against another ‘nation, before it 
can go to war about the controversy, it must take the 
matter into the international high court of justice, and 
when the court renders its judgment, the nations which 
are parties to it must be bound by it. When we get 
such an international high court of justice and an in- 
ternational code of laws founded ‘on righteousness and 
justice, the bright day of peace will be at hand and 
cruel war for conquest will be no more. Then, and not 
till then, will peace reign on earth, with goodwill to all 
nations, and progress and prosperity in the name of 
humanity and civilization will walk hand in hand from 
the Occident to the Orient, and from one end of the 
earth to the other.” 


Death of Hon. John W. Hoyt. 


The death, in Washington, on May 23, of Hon. John 
W. Hoyt, at the age of eighty, has removed from among 
us a friend of peace of more than usual worth. It is 
true that, though connected with the American Peace 
Society for about twenty years as a vice-president, and 
having been one of the principal speakers at the Inter- 
national Peace Congress held in Chicago in 1893, he 
never engaged much in actual peace propaganda; but 
his genera] work was, much of it, such as to promote 
among peoples, races, and nations the principles and 
dispositions out of which peace inevitably springs. The 
range of his services was very wide. Graduated from 
Ohio Wesleyan University in 1849, afterwards taking 
degrees in both law and medicine, holding professor- 
ships in chemistry and medical jurisprudence for a few 
years, assisting in the formation of the Republican 
party and the promotion of its principles for many 
years, serving as editor and publisher of the Wisconsin 
Farmer for ten years, and for a longer period as man- 
aging officer of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Soci- 
ety, during which time he did ‘much to promote the 
endowment of colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, going in 1862 as Wisconsin’s Commissioner to the 
London Universal Exhibition and in 1867 as United 


States Commissioner to the Paris Universal Exposi- 
tion—he in these ways touched life at many points and 
always in a constructive way. 


He assisted in reorgan- 
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izing the University of Wisconsin, and obtained for it 
increased lands and endowments, and the location of 
the State Agricultural College at the seat of the uni- 
versity. He did much for the'Missouri State Agricul- 
tural College. He founded, in 1870, the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, and for 
years served as its president. He was acting Chief 
U.'S. Commissioner to the Vienna Universal Exposi- 
tion in 1873, and president of its international jury for 
education and science. From 1874 to 1876 he was Wis- 
consin’s Railway Commissioner during the “Granger 
War,” and also State ‘Commissioner of Water Routes to 
the Seaboard. In 1876 he was U. S. Commissioner to 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exposition, and president 
of its international jury for education and science. He 
spent much ‘time trying to secure the improvement of 
commercial relations between this country and the re- 
publics south of us. He was offered the mission to 
Switzerland, but declined it. In 1876 he accepted, at 
the earnest solicitation of ‘President Hayes, the gov- 
ernorship of the Territory of Wyoming, where he did 
much for developing the Territory in many directions. 
He served afterwards for a time as president of ‘the 
new University of Wyoming. He organized and was 
chairman of the Russian Famine Relief Committee of 
the United States in 1891-2. In 1893 ‘he was special 
representative for foreign affairs on the Bureau of 
Awards of the World’s Columbian Exposition, where 
he prevented the foreign exhibits from being finally 
withdrawn because ‘of dissatisfaction with the manage- 
ment. In all these and other equally important posi- 
tions he rendered the highest order of service to his own 
country and the world. He spent much of his later 
life ‘in Washington in promoting his plan of a true 
national university at the seat of government, which he 
had first taken up at the National Educational Associa- 
tion in 1869. The life of “Governor Hoyt,” as he was 
familiarly called, furnishes a conspicuous example of 
the way in which a man who is actuated by high prin- 
ciples and sane ideals may make all his work, in what- 
ever field, tell for the ‘promotion of the true interests of 
his own country and of all others at the same time. 
The true peacemaker’s reward is his. 
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Address at the Mohonk Arbitration Con- 
ference, May 16, 1912. 


By Hon. Stewart L. Woodford. 





Mr. Chairman, Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
With all of you I sorrow for the practical ‘defeat in the 
Senate of the treaties of arbitration. We were so jubi- 
lant a year ago in this conference, and we had come ‘so 
near to this advanced step in the cause of peace, that 
we are sadly disappointed now. There is no ‘good in 
concealing this disappointment; but there should be a 
steady resolution to keep at the work until this great 
step toward peace shall ‘have been finally accomplished. 

One thing we may at least rejoice over—the most ad- 
vanced step has been taken in all the history of the ages. 
For the first time 'the responsible head of a great gov- 
ernment has put himself unequivocally and fairly on 
the side of universal peace. (Applause.) And how- 
ever long may be the waiting, however disheartening 
may be some of the battles of the future, it is a great 
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thing that the executive head of one of the three or four 
greatest nations of the world has put his Government, 
his administration, and himself‘on the side of universal 
peace. 

Nor, if you look at this thing in the light of the 
world’s history, is there cause for disappointment—that 
is, permanent disappointment. The progress of men 
toward higher ideals has always been strangely slow. 
Out of the Stone age there came the arrow-head, sign 
of war; the hatchet, token of peace; and from the ‘very 
beginning this spirit of war, this essence of hell, this 
purpose of men to struggle and to kill, has been always 
and sadly evident. You need go back no further than 
the advent of the Christian era. For nearly two thou- 
sand years we have been reciting the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, the adhesion to ideals of love and duty and 
peace, and for two thousand years we have been grip- 
ping at each other’s throats and killing where we could. 
Every step of advance toward unity, toward peace, 
toward practical love between man and man has been 
fought and resisted by all the elements of our lower and 
more brutal nature. As has been so often said, we 
have slain more men and women and children in the 
name of Christ than have been slain for all other causes. 
The ambitions of men have not killed as many as the 
struggles of so-called Christian men over creeds and 
beliefs and methods of worship. We have come very 
slowly toward the higher ideals. We are nearer to 
them today than the world has ever been before, and 
with getting thus nearer, don’t let us be discouraged, 
don’t let us give up the struggle, for we are right eco- 
nomically, we are right morally, we are right historic- 
ally, and the world will keep on until we get finally to 
where difficulties between nations will be settled as are 
difficulties between men. It took centuries to get the 
civilized world to accept the idea of the settlement of 
difficulty by a lawsuit; it has taken centuries to get men 
to the point where ambition is willing to lay aside its 
rivalry, where selfishness is willing to lay aside its pur- 
pose and substitute the law of love for the law of force. 
We shall get there in the wider international sphere 
just as certain as tomorrow’s sun shall rise; there will 
come the time when the essence of Christianity, the 
purpose of the Christian life, will reach its result, and 
we shall settle difficulties between nations just as we 
settle them today between individuals, without recourse 
to the horrid agencies of war. 

Until I got here | thought I was a pretty old man, 
but when I look through this audience there are so 
many men who can “go me better” that I feel quite 
young. (Laughter.) 

Mr. SmiLey: Seventeen years ago they came here as 
young men, and they have stuck to us, and have got 
white hairs since that time. 

General WooprorD: Do you mean to tell me, my dear 
Mr. Smiley, that these people have stood Mohonk for 
seventeen years and still look so well? 

Mr. Smiter: Yes. The endurance of humanity is 
great. 

General Wooprorp: Now I have given my little mes- 
sage. Young as I am, or old as I may be, I have lived 
through two wars—one the devastating Civil War and 
the other the strange Spanish War. I think, after all 
the vears that have gone and with the number of actors 
in that war who have passed bevond the Great Divide, 
that I violate no confidence when I say this: If we could 
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have had some method of arbitration, something that 
would have enabled us to stop and look the situation 
right in the face, we might have saved the Spanish 
War; we might have saved what no man can yet under- 
stand, what no man can foresee, what the occupation of 
the Philippines is to mean in the centuries to come, 
what the plunging of this nation into what are called 
world politics is to mean. 

When the guns of the Spanish War opened we were 
a continental power without entangling alliances, living 
our own life, working out our own future; when the 
guns of that one-hundred-day conflict grew silent we 
were a world power intermingled with all the ambitions 
of world politics, responsible for the administration of 
islands and lands all around the globe, and what is to 
be the future no man, Mr. President, can today realize 
or foretell. That it will all work out to the good of 
man, that it will all work out in some way to the good 
of the earth I believe, because | believe in the rule of a 
controlling Providence. But we have assumed respon- 
sibilities, we have plunged into difficulties, we are face 
to face with a future that is unknown, and we shall need 
the best patriotism, the broadest Christianity, the love 
of our fellows to prevent being engulfed in the wars 
and the ambitions in the future that have been so ter- 
rible to the rest of the world powers. 

I thank you for listening so patiently. I hope that 
you will all get from Mohonk all the good that there is 
in it. For me it is a benediction to come back year 
after year to take my old friend by the hand; to see 
the genial influence that peace labors leave upon him- 
self and his cause; and to each and all of you, and most 
of all, dear Mr. Smiley, to you, may all good be in the 
future. (Applause.) 
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The Roosevelt Theory of War.* 
By Percival V. Blanshard, of the University of Michigan. 


Kix-President Roosevelt has made this astounding 
statement: 

“By war alone can we acquire those virile qualities 
necessary to win in the stern strife of actual life.” 
These words, coming from the lips of one who was a 
nation’s idol, have fallen like a bombshell in the camp 
of the pacifists. Not that Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion was 
of overwhelming weight, but that he was voicing the 
opinion of some of the most influential thinkers of the 
modern world. Not long before the German philoso- 
pher Nietsche had taken a like position, and he was en- 
dorsed by Von Moltke, the statesman; Ernest Renan, the 
historian; Charles Kingsley and Canon Farrar, the 
divines. We must have a care, we peace advocates, how 
we treat such men’s opinions. If they are right—if, as 
they maintain, war develops a nation—then we are 
fighting against the instrument of our own salvation 
and smothering the only hope of the nation itself. 

But are they right? Does war make for national 
greatness? Before we can give a rational verdict we 
must answer certain other questions. What is our na- 
tion, anyway? What are the factors that make for its 
greatness? And how does war affect these factors ? 


(* This oration won first prize in the National Intercollegiate 
Peace Prize Contest held at Mohonk Lake, during the Arbitra- 
tion Conference, on May 16, 1912. The delivery of the oration 
was exceptionally good.—Ep. ) 
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Plainly, our nation is not some abstraction that 
haunts the marble halls at Washington. Nor is it our 
vast dominion on which, like England’s, the sun never 
sets. You will find it rather in workshop and store and 
factory; it is no more nor less than our men. If the 
. capital at Washington is founded on pygmy manhood, 
it will be blown away like thistledown before some pass- 
ing wind of revolution. Russia, Turkey, Spain, will 
tell you that. If our men are giants, the nation will be 
lasting as adamant. England and Germany and Amer- 
ica are monumental! testimonies. 

Now what are the qualities in our men that make the 
nation great? 

Here a problem in analysis confronts us. Let us go 
about it as does the student in the laboratory. He dis- 
sects a plant or mineral to find the mysteries of its na- 
ture. We are to dissect a civilization to find the factors 
of its strength. One little specimen will reveal the 
secrets of the whole species. So one sample of civiliza- 
tion will show the hidden springs of all. Go with me 
to the public square of any modern city and there you 
will behold the qualities that build all civilization. 
From the hum and rattle and roar that rises from the 
sea of humanity come a thousand various voices, but all 
speak of one theme—industry. There in the center of 
the throng and press a slender monument rises, crowned 
perhaps with a figure of Liberty or Justice. It tells 
you a simple story of idealism. Yonder stands a silent, 
vine-clad church crowned by a mighty finger pointing 
heavenward, and beckoning always to the higher life. 
What need of going farther? Industry, Idealism, Mo- 


rality—already we have found the secret of human suc- 
cess, the triple key to all advance, of man or group or 


nation. Here is Carlyle, with his gospel of labor—the 
labor that conquers all things; here is Ruskin, with his 
exalting idealism, that gives an aim and purpose to all 
human toil; here is the great Apostle Paul himself, who 
transfigures that toil and exalts that purpose with his 
everlasting gospel of moral sublimity. Here is our 
three-fold criterion, by which every nation must stand 
or fall. The Anglo-Saxon is what he is through un- 
ceasing industry, perpetual aspiration, and moral 
strength. The Central African is what he is through 
inbred sluggishness, total lack of purpose, and .almost 
total absence of morality. 

These are the basic elements of national greatness. 
But the great question still remains: How does war af- 
fect them? 

Concerning the effect of war on labor, we declare un- 
hesitatingly that the two are everlasting foes, and that 
whenever War lays hands on Labor’s throat, it strangles 
her. This is part of the inevitable program of war, for 
note that it is on the laboring men that the dreadful 
claims of war must fall. Mark its course. <A_ bugle 
sounds the call to arms. From workshop, mill, and fac- 
tory the laborers pour forth; out go the men into a 
trade where plunder and robbery are a means of liveli- 
hood; when pillage and slaughter wane, indolence be- 
comes the order of the day; commerce degenerates into 
blockade-running by sea and marauding by land. How 
tame the life of peace to this wild life of war! And all 
the time the love of toil is fading from men’s minds; 
at home the factory wheels are turning more and more 
feebly, and when at last the sword is laid aside there is 
only “confusion worse confounded,” for the channels of 
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labor are choked with men reared in habits of indolence 
or trained in the school of vice. Before the scar on that 
nation’s industry can finally be healed decades and per- 
haps centuries of peace must pass away. 

But if war is a scar on the nation’s industry, it is 
likewise a blot on her ideals. Though this element of 
idealism at first seems visionary and impractical, it is 
one of the foundation The fixed 
gulf between what man is and what he knows he might 
he is the decisive factor in his advance. Ideals are the 
pulleys of the unseen, round which man throws his 
hopes and aims, by which he pulls himself across the 
chasm and into the larger life. To advance at all, man 
must have ideals—for himself, for his family, for his na- 
tion. But mark the effect of war on these ideals. In 
place of the ideal of peace—to serve men and uplift 
them, one is taught the ideal of war—to make himself 
the most widely feared of professional murderers, —In- 
stead of the ideal of peace—to make his family comfort- 
able, happy, and prosperous—comes in the war ideal, by 
whose terms the family head deserts his own flock to kill 
other family heads for the eternal glory of the Stars and 
Stripes. As for his ideal of the nation’s greatness, we 
have ample testimony that when bullets and cannon 
halls come crashing through the splendid structure of 
his purpose, it speedily crumbles into an ignominious 
desire to hide himself behind the nearest tree. No; do 
not say that war builds up ideals; it tears them down 
and tramples them in the dust; ay, more, it sets black 
crime itself where they should rightly stand. 

But if war so dethrones a nation’s ideals, what may 
it not do to a nation’s morality? Imagine, if you can, 
a million men, the core of the national power, turning 
themselves into machines to carry out blindly the 
schemes of leaders who may be right or wrong; schooled 
in the belief that manslaughter is manliness; that the 
rash courage of the brute is above the moral courage of 
a man; forgetful of the meaning of human life: 
thoughtless of a thing so common as death; heedless of 
its eternal consequences. No wonder Channing cried 
so bitterly, “War is the concentration of all human 
crimes. Under its standard gather violence, malignity, 
rage, fraud, rapacity, and Just. If it only slew men, it 
would do little. But it turns man into a beast of prev. 
Here is the evil of ‘war, that man, made to be the 
brother, becomes the deadly foe of his kind; that man, 
whose duty is to mitigate suffering, makes the infliction 
of suffering his study and end.” 

No, Mr. Roosevelt, for once, at least, vou are wrong! 
We cannot believe that war builds up a nation. Rather 
will we believe those words of Herbert Spencer, more 
sweeping, but far more true: “Advance to the highest 
forms of man, and society depends on the decline of 
militancy and the growth of industrialism.” 

“But wait,” you say. “All this is theory and ab- 
straction. We want matters of fact. Your case may 
he true as philosophy, but vou have failed to ground it 
in example.” So it is to history that our last appeal 
must be made, for says Bolingbroke, “History is philoso- 
phy, teaching by example.” Every decree of her stern 
tribunal is impartial and irrevocable. War the tonic or 
war the poison? She is the final judge. She will take 
you back, if you will, to her childhood days and point 
vou out vast empires, owning the known world, Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Medes; and Persians, 
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fearful fighters all of them. But no; not quite all, 
either. On a sandy stretch of seashore, half hidden by 
the unwieldy empires around it, we see a timid, peace- 
ful little people called the Hebrews; but they alone, 
from all that mighty company, have stood the “wreck- 
ful siege” of thirty centuries. Watch its sinister move- 
ment down the ages, and you will see the war cloud 
hover over Greece, and her republics melt to nothing in 
disunion and decay. It hovers over the Huns, and they 
suddenly sink from sight; over Islam, and its civiliza- 
tion crumbles faster than it grew; over Spain, and all 
the New World treasures cannot save her from decay. 
Finally, like the cloud no bigger than a hand, it rises 
from the island of Corsica and moves toward central 
Kurope. All too well does Europe know its meaning. 
From north and south, from east and west, she pours 
into the field the finest armies that the Old World ever 
saw. ‘Then pauses. Kurope grows tense with a 
nameless dread. The storm cloud blackens, hovers 
lower, then bursts with all its fury through the conti- 
nent. For ten long years, at the command of an im- 
perial butcher, the soil is drenched with blood; the sky 
grows lurid from burning Paris to burning Moscow; 
three million homes are draped in black. Grand, in- 
deed, and glorious! But Europe lost more than her 
gorgeous standards, more than her ruined cities; she left 
her manhood on those fields. 

We might extend the awful picture, but the story is 
the same dread tale of death for nations as for men. Is 
not this enough? Is it not clear that this traitor to 
labor, this despoiler of ideals, this foe to morality is not 
the benefactor, but the destroyer of nations? And shall 
we not “here highly resolve” no longer to walk in this 
“valley of the shadow of death,” but to hasten toward 
the dawning of a brighter, purer dav? For in spite of 
pessimisin, in spite of scholarship, in spite of history, 
the day is 


she 


“Coming vet for a’ that, 
That man to man, the world o'er, 
Shall brothers be, for a’ that.” 
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National Honor and Vital Interests.* 


By C. Russell Weisman, of Western Reserve University. 


The day for deprecating in general terms the evils of 


war and of extolling the glories of peace is past. Such 
argument is little‘needed. International trade requires 
peace. International finance dictates peace. Even 
armies and navies are now justified primarily as agents 
of peace. Yet so wantonly are these agents looting the 
world’s treasuries that they are themselves forcing their 
own displacement by courts of arbitration. The 250 
disputes successfully arbitrated in the past century chal- 
lenge with trumpet-tongued eloquence the support of all 
men for reason’s peaceful rule. Today no discussion 
is needed to show that if war is to be abolished, if navies 
are to dwindle and armies diminish, if there is to be a 
federation of the world, it must come through treaties 
of arbitration. In this way alone lies peace; yet in this 
way lies the present great barrier to further progress— 
the conception which many nations, especially the 
United States, hold of “national honor and vital inter- 

(* This oration won second prize in the National Intercol- 


legiate Peace Prize Contest held at Mohonk Lake, during the 
Arbitration Conference, on May 16, 1912.—-Ep.) 
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The |reservation from arbitration of so-called 
matters of national honor and vital interests constitutes 
the weak link in every existing arbitration treaty be- 
tween the great powers of the world. ‘This reservation 
furnishes the big-navy men all the argument they need. 
lt destroys the binding power of the treaties by allowing 
either party to any dispute to refuse arbitration. It 
was by this reservation that the United States Senate 
so lately killed the British and the French treaties. 
And | contend here tonight that the one subject which 
imperatively demands discussion is national honor and 
vital interests; that the next important step must be 
the exposure of the reactionary influence of the United 
States in excepting these matters from arbitration. 

Only fifteen months ago President ‘Taft made his 
memorable declaration that this barrier ought to be re- 
moved from the pathway of peace. He proposed that 
the United States negotiate new treaties to abide by the 
adjudication of courts in every international issue which 
could not be settled by negotiation, whether involving 
honor, or territory, or money. The next morning the 
proposal was heralded by the press throughout the 
world. A few days later the halls of Parliament re- 
sounded with applause when Great Britain’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs announced that his govern- 
ment would welcome such a treaty with the United 
States. France soon followed. Then, to the surprise 
of all, hesitating Germany and cautious Japan showed 
a like willingness to enter into such agreements. Uni- 
versal peace seemed all but realized. 

The cause was at once borne up on a mighty wave of 
public opinion. The peace societies were in a frenzy of 
activity. Mass meetings of endorsement were held in 
England and America. Editorials of approval appeared 
in all parts of the world. The movement was now irre- 
sistible. Within eight months the British and French 
treaties were drafted. Three of the greatest nations of 
the world were at last to commit themselves unreserv- 
edly to the cause of international peace Even disputes 
involving national honor should not halt the beneficent 
work of high courts of law and of reason. The day 
when the treaties were signed, August 3, 1911, was 
hailed as a red-letter day in the annals of the civilized 
world. It was proclaimed the dawn of a new and aus- 
picious era in the affairs of men and of nations. 

During all the months preceding the action of the 
Senate on these treaties the only statesman of any 
prominence to raise his voice in opposition was ex- 
President Theodore Roosevelt. The gist of his sue- 
cessive and violent attacks on the treaties ia contained 
in this utterance, which I quote: “Tt would be not merely 
foolish, but wicked, for us as a nation to agree to arbi- 
trate anv dispute that affects our vital interests or our 
independence or our honor.” In this spirit, to the sur- 
prise and disappointment of the whole nation, the Sen- 
ate amended ‘the treaties out of their original intent. 
and placed upon them limitations that defeated their 
purpose. By the Senate’s action the United States is 
still committed to the pretense that there may be occa- 
sion for a just and solemn war, that vital interests and 
national honor may force us to fight. 

What, then, are the vital interests that can be con- 
served only by saber and bullet? Nothing more, noth- 
ing less, according to various acknowledged authorities, 
than a State’s indenendence and its territorial integrity. 
Did the keen mind of our former President really fore- 
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see the seizure of some of our territory by England or 
France? Yet he protests that it would be “not merely 
foolish, but wicked, for us as a nation to agree to arbi- 
trate any dispute that affects our vital interests.” Did 
Senator Lodge and his threescore colleagues who 
amended the treaties actually fear an attempt to over- 
throw our form of government, to destroy our political 
institutions, or to take away those individual rights and 
sacred privileges upon which our Government was 
founded? Yet to save us from such fate they refused 
unlimited arbitration. 

For the United States to except from arbitration her 
vital interests is obvious pretense. To add thereto her 
national honor is extreme hypocrisy. What is national 
honor? No man knows. It is one thing today, an- 
other tomorrow. It may involve an indemnity claim, 
a boundary line, a fisheries dispute. In fact, any con- 
troversy may be declared by either party at will to be a 
question of national honor. Thus in the hands of an 
unskilled or malicious diplomacy any question which 
was originally a judicial one may become a question of 
national honor. What, then, will we arbitrate? Every 
case in which a favorable award is assured us. If we 
want Texas, we send an army after it. Every case that 
does not rouse our anger. Let the “Maine” blow up, 
and we fight. A treaty with an elastic exception like 
this is a farcical sham and a delusion. , 

It is high time the true and humiliating significance 
of these fearsome phrases should be as familiar to every 
taxpayer as is the burden of bristling camps and restless 
navies. Read the record of Great Britain’s first offer of 
unlimited arbitration, in the Olney-Pauncefote treaty 
of 1897. There, too, you will find national honor and 
vital interests clogging the machinery of universal 
peace. By these same exceptions the Senate emascu- 
lated that treaty and defeated the spirit of the agree- 
ment. Is it conceivable that the Senate actually feared 
that our interests would be imperiled by that treaty? 
Did it delve out some hidden dangers which escaped 
the careful scrutiny of both the English and American 
embassies, some peril unforeseen by the keen judicial 
mind of President Cleveland, who characterized the de- 
feat of the treaty as “the greatest grief” of his admin- 

istration. 

But this is not all. The American representatives at 
both Hague conferences were the first to place these 
same limitations on all arbitration proposals. 

Look at it from what point of view vou will, our 
Government’s conduct must appear humiliating. Con- 
sidering the fact that universal arbitration treaties 
have proved practical, it is well nigh incredible. Be- 
hold our bellicose sister American republics. Argentina 
and Chile, Brazil and Argentina, Bolivia and Peru, all 
have agreements for the arbitration of all questions 
whatsoever. All the Central American republics are 
bound by treaty to decide every difference'of whatever 
nature in the Central American court of justice. Den- 
mark’s three treaties with Italy, Portugal, and the 
Netherlands withhold no cause, however vital, from 
reason’s peaceful sway. Norway and Sweden likewise 
have an agreement to abide by the decision of the 
Hague Court in whatever disputes may occur. The 
very existence .of all these treaties is significant, yet 
even more significant is the fact that they have been 

“triumphantly tested. Norway and Sweden at one ex- 
tremity of the globe and Argentina and Chile at the 
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other have thus quietly settled disputes in which their 
honor and interests were seriously involved. 

Do you ask further evidence of the hypocrisy with 
which our Senate parades our national honor and our 
vital interests to the undoing of a grand work? Search 
our history, and you will find it in abundance. In the 
great case of the Alabama claims, Charles Francis 
Adams pronounced the construction of Confederate 
ships in English ports to be a violation of the inter- 
national law of neutrality. This certainly was a ques- 
tion of national honor and vital interests, yet he pleaded 
for arbitration. In reply, Lord John Russell said: 
“That is a question of honor which we will never arbi- 
trate, for England’s honor cannot be made the subject 
of arbitration.” The case was debated for six years. 
Then came England’s “Grand Old Man,” the mighty 
Gladstone, with a different view. “It is to the inter- 
est,” he said, “not only of England and the United 
States, but of the world, to peaceably settle those 
claims.” He submitted them to a joint high commis- 
sion. England lost and paid. Thus the honor of both 
nations was successfully arbitrated. Likewise the 
Newfoundland fisheries case had been a bone of conten- 
tion between Great Britain and America from the day 
our independence was recognized. As late as 1887 it 
threatened to become the cause of war. No question 
ever arose which more vitally affected the interests of 
America, yet the Senate recently accepted a settlement 
by arbitration. Similarly the Alaska fur-seal dispute, 
the Alaskan and the Venezuelan boundary disputes, and 
the Northeast boundary controversy all involved both 
the vital interests and the naticnal honor of England 
and America, yet all were satisfactorily and permanently 
arbitrated. So excited were we over our Northwest 
boundary that the principal issue of a political cam- 
paign was “All Oregon or None; 54-40 or Fight.” Yet 
we peaceably acquiesced in a treaty that gave us neither. 

Yes, our honor may be arbitrated. If we are ill pre- 
pared for war, we arbitrate. If we are sure of a favor- 
able award, we arbitrate. But we must have a loophole, 
an ever-ready escape from obligation. Posing as the 
most enlightened nation on the face of the globe, we 
refuse entirely to displace those medieval notions ac- 
cording to which personal honor found its best protec- 
tion in the duelling pistol, and national honor its only 
vindication in slaughter and devastation. To unlimited 
arbitration we refuse to submit. , 

Fifteen years ago England, the mighty England, gave 
us her pledge that no cause should ever justify war. 
This pledge our Senate in the name of honor refused. 
Unlimited arbitration agreements were promulgated at 
both Hague conferences. Americans promptly placed 
restrictions upon them in the name of honor. Again 
has England with enthusiasm just offered us unre- 
stricted arbitration. Again she is repulsed by our Sen- 
ate in the name of honor. France, too, bears to our 
doors an unqualified (pledge of arbitration. France, 
too, is repulsed by our Senate in the name of honor. 
Germany and Japan express a desire to settle every 
question at the bar of justice. Impelled by honor, we 
pass their desire unheeded. Our Clevelands, our Olneys, 
our Edward Everett Hales, our Carl Schurz, our John 
Havs, have all urged unlimited arbitration. Our 
Davises and Clarks and Platts and Quays in Senate 
seats have undone their work in the name of honor. 
Our Charles Eliots and Nicholas Butlers, our Albert 
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Shaws and Hamilton Holts now plead for universal 
peace through unlimited arbitration. Senators Bacon 
and Lodge and Heyburn and Hitchcock, apparently im- 
pelled by constitutional prerogative, party prejudice, or 
personal animosity, now cast the votes for limitations 
in the name of honor. From the platform of peace 
conferences, from the halls of colleges, from the pulpit 
and the bench, from the offices of bankers and mer- 
chants and manufacturers, from the press with scarcely 
a column’s exception, there arises a swelling plea for 
treaties of arbitration that know no exceptions. In the 
name of honor that plea is defied. 

Honor? No; an ocean of exception large enough to 
float any number of battleships for which pride and 
ambition may be willing to pay! Honor? No; a fini- 
cal and foolish reservation that at any moment may 
become a maelstrom of suspicion and rage and hatred 
and destruction and death! Honor? No; a moun- 
tainous barrier to peace that must be leveled before 
there can be progress! Honor?’ No; the incarnation 
of selfishness, the cloak of shrewd politics, the mask of 
false patriotism! National honor? No; national dis- 
honor! 

Before the nations of the world the United States 
stands today in an unenviable light. It is a false light. 
Since the days of William Penn and Benjamin Frank- 
lin our people have led in much of the march upward 
from the slough of weltering strife. Many a stumbling- 
block to progress we have removed from the rugged 
pathway; but for fifteen years our Government has re- 
fused to touch the barrier of national honor and vital 
interests. England and France have now laid this duty 
squarely at our door. “It is a social obligation as im- 
perative as the law of Moses, as full of hope as the 
Great Physician’s healing touch.” Let us here highly 
resolve that there shall be uttered a new official inter- 
pretation of national honor and vital interests, an in- 
terpretation synonymous with dignity and __ fidelity, 
sincerity and integrity, and confidence in the vows both 
of men and of nations. “If we have ‘faith in the right 
as God gives us to see the right,’ we shall catch a vision 
of opportunity that shall fire the soul with a spirit of 
service which the darkness of night shall not arrest, 
which the course of the day shall not weary.” 


2+ —— 


President Taft’s Arbitration Policy. 


Address of Hon. Richard Barthoidt on the Naval Appropri- 
ation Bill in the House of Representatives, 
May 23, 1912. 


Mr. Barrno.pt: Mr. Chairman, this year the battle- 
ship question finds me in a state of mind bordering on 
equanimity, if not indifference. The reason is, prob- 
ably, that every one knows in advance what its final 
disposition will be. ‘The majority in the House will 
uphold the action of the Democratic caucus by refusing 
new authorizations, the Senate will insist on at least 
one new battleship, and the House will finally yield to 
a program, so wisely limited, in order to keep the navy 
at its present efficiency. 

Now, if my friends on the other side were actuated 
by a higher motive than that of mere economy | could 
probably get up some enthusiasm. If they had said 
the United States is in the best possible position to set 
the world an example by calling a halt te the mad 
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rivalry for excessive armaments, I would be tempted to 
take my hat off to them; but as it seems to be a ques- 
tion not of principle but of parsimony with them, a 
desire merely of making a showing, at the end of the 
session, of surplus cash rather than investments in be- 
half of the Government, I cannot help but feel more or 
less unconcerned, although I must say that the action 
of the Democratic caucus has served one good purpose 

it has saved us from the annual Japanese war scare. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another and more cogent 
reason why the friends of peace and arbitration view 
the question of naval armaments with less concern now 
than they did even a few years ago. They have seen 
the light break in. An antidote has been found for the 
folly of the nations, and it may now safely be predicted 
that it is only a question of a short time when, through 
the force of public sentiment, arbitration will take the 
place of war in the settlement of international differ- 
ences and when the nations will march, figuratively 
speaking, from abandoned battlefields to the Temple of 
Justice, there calmly to await the verdict of impartial 
judges in every case which threatens to disturb their 
peace. While it is true that governments cannot be 
persuaded to discard their implements of war so long 
as they actually need them for purposes of defense and 
national security, it is just as certain that no nation 
would maintain them much bevond the period when 
their absolute uselessness, except for police purposes, 
has been demonstrated. Hence, I hold that the ques- 
tion of armaments will solve itself. Its proper solution 
will be the natural sequence of the perfection of the 
legal machinery for the administration of international 
justice. 

It is this question which I desire to discuss today. If 
the above premises are correct, then it becomes the pa- 
triotie duty of every good citizen by his vote and in- 
fluence to hasten the day when in the intercourse of the 
nations judicial decisions will be recognized as the 
proper substitute for the arbitrament of the sword, 
proper because more humane, more civilized, and in- 
finitely more economical. 

Fortunately we are no longer in doubt as to how this 
great purpose can be accomplished. The consensus of 
opinion of the world’s best thinkers is fixed upon three 
postulates, namely, general arbitration treaties, a high 
court of nations, and a code of international law to be 
sanctioned by all the national legislative bodies and 
enforced by the combined police powers of the world. 

Thanks to the two Hague conferences, this plan is no 
longer a dream of visionaries or a vision of dreamers, 
nor is it the half-baked scheme of progressives who are 
overestimating the speed of rational advance. It is 
much more than that. It has become the concrete 
project upon which the governments of the whole world 
have concentrated their official minds ever since a Pres- 
ident of the United States had the courage and the 
foresight to propose the settlement by arbitration of all 
justiciable questions. [ Applause. | 

Before 1 discuss President Taft’s arbitration policy 
let me show vou how far the plan of a high court of na- 
tions has progressed. Such a court has been a reality 
ever since 1899, when the first Hague conference cre- 
ated it in the shape of a panel from which a court was 
to be organized in each given case. While this court 


has officiated in a number of important cases to the full 
satisfaction of the world’s opinion, yet there was a gen- 
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eral demand for a tribunal with real judicial powers, 
and this led to the unanimous declaration by the second 
Hague conference in favor of a court of arbitral justice. 
All the signatory powers represented at that conference 
assented to its immediate establishment, and only the 
question of the appointment, or, rather, the distribution, 
of the judges caused disagreement and has been the 
stumbling-block up to the present time in the way of 
its actual creation. ‘There is no question, however, that 
the next conference of the powers, which will meet in 
Holland’s capital in 1915, will remove this obstacle and 
crown its labors with what, in my judgment, will be the 
most glorious achievement of modern times. A_ code 
of international law to apply to the cases which may be 
brought before the court the same as an agreement as 
to the executive power to enforce, if need be, the decrees 
of such a world tribunal will follow its establishment 
just as surely as the /er scripta and the sheriffs became 
the creatures of domestic courts. It is needless to say 
that every arbitration treaty negotiated between two or 
more governments will form an integral part of the in- 
ternational code. 

After this brief review of past achievements and as- 
pirations for the future, let me discuss the most impor- 
tant event in the history of the modern peace movement, 
namely, President Taft’s proposition to arbitrate all 
justiciable questions. I need not recount how this pro- 
gressive plan electrified the world and how, through it, 
the United States suddenly assumed leadership in fact, 
and not in name only, in the great movement for inter- 
national justice. The first to criticize was Theodore 
Roosevelt, and it is my purpose to answer, on behalf of 
the supporters of the arbitration treaties, the objections 
he raised against the President’s great conception. | 
shall do so, of course, with entire disregard of the pres- 
ent political situation. 

The former President insists that questions of honor 
and vital interest should always be excepted from the 
scope of arbitration treaties, because not to do that is 
to waive at the outset a possible arbitrament by the 
sword—which would be hypocrisy and cowardice. No 
self-respecting nation, he says, would resort to arbitra- 
tion when its honor is at stake, and, besides, such an 
agreement could not be enforced when a nation believes 
it has real cause for war. 

This sounds good, and the unthinking, no doubt, will 
applaud the argument. But if it were to prevail, the 
world would forever be where it is today. Here Mr. 
Roosevelt is plainly the stand-patter or reactionary, 
while the President is the progressive. The fact is, that 
hypocrisy and cowardice are the characteristics of the 
present system rather than of the newly proposed. 
('nder our present feeble treaties every controversy can 
easily be magnified to the proportions of a question of 
honor or vital interest; hence these old treaties making 
such exemptions are not worth the paper they are writ- 
ten upon, and therefore it was hardly compatible with 
upright and honorable conduct for nations to pretend 
favoring arbitration when in fact they knew they could 
open the door to war at any time thev saw fit to do so. 

In comparison: with this hypocritical system which 
Mr. Rooseveit upholds, President Taft’s proposal is the 
very embodiment of honesty. It presupposes honorable 
conduct on the part of nations, and is based on the right- 
ful assumption that no nation conducting itself honor- 
ably need ever fear the verdict of an impartial tribunal. 
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It is this consideration which prompted the President 
to say that questions of honor are really the easiest to 
arbitrate. The time is happily past when one civilized 
nation will wantonly insult another, and it is also true 
that in this time and day monarchical rulers can no 
longer use an alleged insult as a subterfuge to arouse, 
by appeals to the national honor, the furor of the people. 
A more frequent intercourse and more rapid communi- 
cation between the people of different nations, and the 
growth of popular education and of a better understand- 
ing among them have become the reliable safeguards 
against such tricks. We must also remember that the 
great nations, in spite of their armaments, are no 
longer independent and hostile military camps frown- 
ing upon each other as implacable enemies, but the 
have gradually come to regard each other as interde- 
pendent parts of the great family of nations ready and 
willing to investigate, before cutting throats, whether 
an insult is real or fancied, or whether it was offered 
intentionally or not. And we know that war is always 


as good as prevented when consent is once obtained for 
an investigation. 

Mr. Roosevelt justifies war from the feelings of an in- 
dividual, saying in so many words that nations should act 


just as a man would when his wife is assailed and has her 
face slapped. “Such an individual,” he says, “who went 
to law instead of forthwith punishing the offender 
would be regarded with derision.” 
clearly in the category of self-defense, and no friend 
of peace has ever denied this to a nation. Defense 
presupposes an attack, but we must be sure that there 
is an attack before we are allowed to take the law in our 
own hands. If domestic law permits no exception to 
that rule, except in case of a physical attack, why should 
an exception be permitted in international law merely 
to continue the bloody business of war? We know full 
well that many law violation because 
human passion is often stronger than respect for law, 
but surely this is no reason why there should be no law 
against certain offenses, nor is it a reason why excep- 
tions should be recognized in international law framed, 
as it is, to safeguard the peace. ‘To leave it to indi- 
vidual judgment when to resort to law or to force will 
lead to anarchy just as surely as it will lead to war if we 
leave such discretion to governments and nations. The 
prohibition of violence is the universal rule of law. 
The breaking of that rule, no matter how justifiable, is 
the breaking of law, and President Taft simply aims to 
apply this principle to international relations. The 
doctrine preached by Mr. Roosevelt of permitting ex- 
ceptions would lead to the same intolerable conditions 
in domestic affairs as now exist in foreign relations, 
namely, that the arbitrary will of the individual can 
menace the peace As the ruler can declare 
war at will on the plea of an injury to honor or vital 
interests, so could the individual citizen justify acts of 
violence because of want or hunger or misery or of per- 
sonal insult. President Taft’s proposition, therefore, 
to make the law of nations conform to domestic law is 
a step in advance from dangerous conditions of anarchy 
to a higher plane of international law and order. 
Moreover, a resort to violence is the poorest possible 
way to resent an insult. War never settles a question 
of right or wrong; it only determines which side is the 
strongest, and might is not right. Therefore a trial bv 
battle would be wrong even if all nations were equally 
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strong. But how would it be if a weak nation should 
he insulted by a big and powerful one? Suppose Great 
Britain should offer an insult to little Holland, and to 
save their honor the Duteh people should decide to 
fight. What would be the result? We should see in- 
jury added to insult, and an unequal war between the 
two would most likely result in the complete annihila- 
tion of Holland. Would we be justified in charging the 
Dutch with cowardice when they prefer judicial de- 
cisions to a war which would inevitably wipe them from 
the map? ‘The fact is they are just as brave as we are, 
but that does not carry with it the obligation to commit 
national suicide. Still less justifiable is the reproach 
of cowardice when a great and powerful country like 
the United States at a time of profound peace proposes 
to other great countries that all their future contro- 
versies shall be settled by arbitration. Such a proposi- 
tion, on the contrary, seems the very acme of dignity, 
honor, and manhood, and every government which 
values justice and is willing to forego illegitimate gain 
by force will so regard it. 

Mr. Roosevelt cites the hypothetical case of an Eng- 
lish or German or Japanese fleet “firing into our coast 
towns and killing and wounding citizens.” and says, in 
such an event, “this nation would immediately demand 
not arbitration, but either atonement or war;:” but 
surely this is no argument against arbitration. In fact, 
our Government proposes arbitration to prevent just 
such contingencies. When a_ hostile fleet once bom- 
hards our coast towns, then the stage of arbitration is 
passed, and such bombardment would simply be a decla- 
ration of war as an evidence that arbitration has failed. 
But vou notice that here again the ex-President cites a 
case calling for legitimate self-defense which has no 
application whatsoever to President Taft’s plan. No 
nation will forfeit, by arrangements to settle its contro- 
versies peacefully, its inherent right of self-defense. 

The importance of President Taft’s initiative may 
not as yet be fully appreciated by the people. It will 
not come home to them until, as a result of such a 
policy, hundreds of millions will be annually saved to 
the taxpayers. All thinking men and women regard 
it even today as one of the greatest world reforms ever 
undertaken, and no one doubts its entire practicability. 
We may thoughtlessly repeat the phrase, “There must 
always be war,” but I sincerely believe Taft’s arbitra- 
tion policy to be the beginning of its end, and we should 
all be happy to have lived to see the day of this great 
beginning through the initiative of an American Presi- 
dent. Neither the Senate, which mutilated the arbitra- 
tion treaties, nor Mr. Roosevelt, who has opposed them 
from the beginning, will be able to halt the triumphant 
progress of evolution. It is the manifest destiny of 
human civilization to found the world’s peace on the 
rock of law and render it secure against the passion of 
the masses as well as against the arbitrary will of rulers. 
To popularize this great purpose through the sheer 
force of its own merit and to fructify it as a fixed policy 
of government, I earnestly believe to be America’s 
greatest mission in the politics of the world, and no 
good American will ever recognize either the Constitu- 
tion or the Senate of the United States to be a lasting 
obstacle in the way of its accomplishment. 

The friends of arbitration do not hug the delusion 
that war can be abolished with one fell swoop. They 
know that the idols of the tribe will prevail for a time 
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against the ideals of humanity. It seems to be man’s 
way to exhaust the possibilities of every folly and every 
iniquity before he will fall back upon the methods of 
wisdom and goodness. But even today the philosophy 
of history is able to characterize war as a_ blunder, 
ethics as barbarism, law as a crime, and religion as a 
sin. The world’s hope is not a lie, and, in the language 
of America’s greatest poet, “Man will not forever be the 
slave of his own passions.” Moltke, it is true, declared 
that “Eternal peace is only a dream, however beautiful 
it may be.” Yet a giant thinker of the same nation 
wrote an immortal treatise on the same “perpetual 
peace,” and came to the conclusion that it is 

“No mere empty idea, but rather we have here a 
problem which gradually works out its own salvation, 
and as the periods in which a given advance takes place 
toward the realization of the ideal of perpetual peace 
will, we hope, become shorter and shorter, we must ap- 
proach ever nearer to this goal.” 

“Yesterday— 

Says Walter Walsh, in his great book, “The Moral 
Damage of War”: 

“Yesterday the saint aspired, today the poet dreams, 
tomorrow the sage will expound, and on the fourth day 
the statesman will embody in a bill.” 

At every rung on the ladder humanity has been as- 
sured the next step up will be impracticable, impossible, 
but the only prophesies that remain unfulfilled are those 
of pessimism and unfaith. Mr. Wiseman assures hu- 
manity she can never cross the red sea of war, but she 
kindles her flaming enthusiasm and comes to her new 
world, her Columbia, her land of peace. Faith is not a 
fool. She surveys all the obstacles, ponders all the 
difficulties, counts all the opponents, measures all the 
“impossibilities,” and then sings serenely with Scotia’s 
great national bard: 

“For a’ that and a’ that, 

It’s coming yet, for a’ that. 

That man to man, the world o'er, 
Shall brothers be, for a’ that.” 

| Applause. | 

Mr. Hopson: Mr. 
vield ? 

Mr. Barruoupr: Certainly. 

Mr. Hopson: Will the gentleman, before he takes 
his seat, permit me to say that it is a source of great 
pleasure to me to have listened to his treatment in such 
an able way of the question of arbitration without mix- 
ing it up with the question of armament, and to sa) 
that I am happy to be able to agree with him thoroughly 
upon his speech today. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Bartuoutptr: Mr. Chairman, it affords me great 
happiness, indeed, to discover that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hobson] and I have ever been able to 
[ Laughter. | 
Bowman: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Chairman, will the gentleman 


agree upon a question of this kind. 


Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. Bartuoupr: Certainly. 

Mr. Bowman: As an observation in connection with 
the gentleman’s remarks, does he recall the expression 
used by Andrew Carnegie, “No man ever touched an- 
other man’s honor. All ‘honor’s wounds are self-in- 
flicted ?” 

Mr. Bartuotpt: T do not recall those words. 

Mr. Burner: Are they Andrew Carnegie’s 
words ? 

Mr. Bowman: They are quoted as his words, 


exaet 
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Some Suggestions as to The Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 


Remarks of Benjamin F. Trueblood at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Society of International 
Law, April 26, 1912. 


Mr. Chairman: I should like to emphasize two or 
three things only which have been brought out or sug- 
gested in the interesting paper read by Dr. Tryon. 

All the peacemakers of the world are agreed, I think, 
that a permanent International Court of Justice is one 
of the great ends to which all our efforts are tending, 
and for which we are all working. As long ago as 
1840, or, in fact, some time in the thirties, the Ameri- 
can Peace Society offered a prize of one thousand dol- 
lars for the best essay on a Congress and Court of 
Nations. That offer brought out, among others, the 
now famous essay of William Ladd, and, if | may quote 
the opinion of Dr. Scott, Mr. Ladd said about all that 
is worth saying on the subject of an international court. 
That was seventy years ago. 

The pacifists of this country and of all countries have 
always kept steadily in view that the aim of the peace 
movement, of course leaving out of view its final aim, 
the abolition of war and the establishment of perma- 
nent peace, is to get a permanent International Court 
of Justice established. No one need waste time, there- 
fore, in pleading for such a court any more. Not only 


all the pacifists, but also a good many people who are 
not professedly pacifists, are agreed as to that. 


When it comes to the question of the time when we 
shall get this International Court of Justice and the 
methods by which it shall be established, there imme- 
diately appear differences of view, differences which 
are, interesting, and which we ought all to consider with 
due respect for eachother. 

I, for one, do not believe that we have yet got beyond 
the necessity of the present Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration established at The Hague in 1899. There are 
several reasons why this court of arbitration is at the 
present time better adapted and more certain to secure 
proper adjustment of disputes among the nations than 
a permanent court of justice would be. The nations 
do not yet trust each other; there is not that sort of 
confidence which a court of justice would demand. The 
existence of the court would help to create this confi- 
dence, but you must have some of it before you get the 
court. If you had a court of justice set up today, it is 
more than likely that a great many of the controversies 
that arise among the nations would be referred to a 
tribunal chosen out of the present board of arbitrators 
established by the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907. 
It will be a good many years, probably, before we shall 
see the end of the need of the present arbitration court 
in steering us through the suspicions and jealousies and 
hostilities coming to us from the past among the na- 
tions. So I hope our friends who are so deeply inter- 
ested in the creation of an International Court of Jus- 
tice, as I also am, will not say too much against the 
present court of arbitration. 

You, of course, all know what was done at the second 
Hague Conference. That has been brought out in the 
addresses which have been given. A convention to cre- 
ate a permanent court of justice among the nations, 
presented by the United States delegation, was approved 
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without a dissenting vote among the delegations, and 
the only reason we have not that court in operation is 
that the delegates could not agree upon the method of 
selecting the judges. Although five years have elapsed 
since the International Court of Justice was unani- 
mously approved in principle, there has been no prog- 
ress toward the inauguration of the court. 

What it seems to me all of us in the American Society 
of International Law and in all the peace societies ought 
at the present time to do is to turn our attention very 
largely and earnestly to the question of how we shall 
get this court into operation—how we shall get the 
judges chosen. That is the great question now before 
us. It is a greater question than that of procedure be- 
fore the court. All these questions should be consid- 
ered, but we ought to turn our attention largely to the 
methods of getting the court speedily into operation, as 
it will have to go through its infancy and youth, and it 
will be a long time before it can supplant all the other 
institutions which are now used. 

I quite agree with the sentiment expressed last year 
at the Mohonk Conference by a distinguished member 
of the Philadelphia bar, that the members of this court 
ought not to be appointed directly by the nations repre- 
sented at The Hague—there were forty-four nations— 
and that they ought not to represent the nations of the 
world as such at all. I am firmly convinced that that 
principle is sound, that in whatever way they may be 
appointed they ought not to be chosen by the nations 
as such. Our United States Supreme Court judges are 
not appointed by the States, but by the President, the 
executive head of the nation. I do not think the sup- 
posed analogy between our Supreme Court and a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice quite holds. Our 
States are all constituent parts of the Union. They 
are not independent and sovereign in the same sense 
that the nations that ‘are represented at the Hague 
Conference are. Yet as to the method of appointing 
the judges, I think we can safely follow the lesson of 
our own Supreme Court. Two or three methods have 
heen suggested. I have not lost the hope that a mem- 
ber of the court for each of the nations may be ap- 
pointed, and that a method may be found of using so 
large a court successfully. If I remember rightly, the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York has some 
seventy-five or seventy-six judges. If you should select 
a representative for each of the nations for the inter- 
national court, might not the court be divided into sec- 
tions—say five or six—and each of these sections given 
jurisdiction in certain classes of cases, one, for instance, 
to have charge of all commercial cases, another to have 
charge of the rights of citizens of countries residing in 
other countries, and so'on? It would be easy to divide 
up a court of forty-five or forty-six members in this 
way. I do not think the matter of expense would occa- 
sion any difficultv. The State of New York does not 
complain of keeping in constant employment seventy- 
five or seventy-six judges. T suggest this for careful 
consideration by those who are working out the plan’ by 
which such a court may be brought into operation in the 
near future. 

Then, as to the appointing of the judges, whether 
there be forty-five or fifteen, or nine or seven, as sug- 
gested this morning, in some form, if not directly, all 
of the nations ought to have a part in the selection. It 
has been suggested that the president of the Hague Con- 
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ference, aeting in his representative capacity, might be 
asked to name the judges. I doubt if that would be 
satisfactory, however, at the present time. A commit- 
tee of seven, nine, or fifteen might be created at the 
next Hague Conference, whose duty it should be to 
select the judges, and then present their names to the 
full conference for approval. It seems to me it is pos- 
sible in some such way as this either to have a court of 
forty-five judges, divided into sections, each section to 
have charge of a certain class of cases, and these judges 
to be selected by some representative commission of the 
Hague Conference, or to have a court of a smaller num- 
ber of judges selected in the same way, avoiding na- 
tional prejudices and national suspicion in the creation 
of the court at the very beginning. 

One word more. I rejoiced as much as any one else 
in the creation of the prize court at the second Hague 
Conference. It has carried the principle of judicial 
settlement into a very important field, but the more I 
think of it the more 1 doubt whether you will ever be 
able to create the International Court of Justice through 
the prize court. The prize court will have no exist- 
ence, except in form, unless a war is on between two 
nations, and the number of times it will be called on 
to act perhaps will be very few. Many of us are hoping 
it will never be called on to act at all. Between the 
United States and Great Britain it is almost certain 
that it will never be called into use. In three vears 
from now we shall be celebrating one hundred years of 
peace between Great Britain and the United States. In 
three years Norway and Sweden will be celebrating one 
hundred years of peace between those countries, and in 
1915 it will also be a hundred years since Great Britain 
and France had a tilt at arms. As between Great 
Britain and Germany, it has been longer than that 
since they were at war, and I think it will be longer 
than that, in spite of the present strain, before they 
will have another war. Many nations will never call 
the prize court into service at all. 

When mention is made of a distinction between civ- 
ilized and uncivilized nations, I have tried sometimes 
to draw the line and put civilized nations on one side 
and the uncivilized on the other, but I have never suc- 
ceeded in making any satisfactory division. Every 
State should be represented in the International Court 
of Justice. They are all, or nearly all, worthy to be 
classed as civilized States. On the whole, therefore, it 
is not well to push the matter of a permanent Inter- 
national Court of Justice through the court of prize. 
If the prize court, which was accepted at The Hague, 
is put into operation, it will probably deal only with 
cases between a few of the great nations—the nations 
which now go to war. It is not the uncivilized nations 
which today go to war, and are arming for it, but the 
so-called civilized nations. If you were to make a reg- 
ular International Court of Justice out of the prize 
court, then fewer nations would go into it. So I think 
that we peacemakers, international lawyers, and stu- 
dents of these problems ought to give our attention very 
seriously to the question of how to get the court of jus- 
tice, approved in principle at the second Hague Confer- 
ence, into actual operation. It will take some time to 
get it into operation, of course. In the eleven years 
since it was established the present court of arbitration 
has only had some nine cases before it, and I doubt if 
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in the next ten or twelve years it will have as many 


more. When your court of justice is created it will 


take a long time to get it thoroughly into operation. 
Let us then devote our energies to securing the appoint- 
ment of the judges and getting the court started. 


-—_*27oe 


Book Notices. 


Tue Turco-]lTaALiAN WAR AND Its PROBLEMS. 
Thomas Barclay. London: Constable 
Ltd. Price, 5 shillings net. 


Of the 259 pages of this volume less than half com- 
pose the monograph by Sir Thomas Barclay. A short 
chapter follows by the Rt. Hon. Ameer Ali, on Moslem 
Feeling, and the latter half of the volume is given to 
appendices, containing important documents relating 
to the outbreak and progress of the war, treaties affect- 
ing the integrity of the Ottoman Empire and the status 
of Egypt, certain of the Hague conventions, ete., ete. 

This volume was written while the conflict between 
Italy and Turkey was still in progress and the outeome 
none too certain. Its attempt is to present the “ques- 
tions arising out of the war as dispassionately as pos- 
sible.” without pleading the cause of either party to the 
dispute. In the introduction the author emphasizes the 
duty of respecting treaty engagements, the sanctity of 
such being “the very foundation of international moral- 
ity.” 

Dr. Barclay then proceeds to discuss the place of the 
Hague peace conventions and Italy’s indifference to 
injunctions and powers contained therein. It is a fact 
that Italy’s haste to declare war was so great that no 
opportunity was given the powers to offer mediation. 
Her treaty obligations and how she has broken them 
and the illegality of the annexation of Tripolitana and 
Cyrenaica are then clearly presented. That Italy has 
for many years regarded North Africa as her sphere of 
influence is next pointed out, but this “does not exon- 
erate her from the guilt of an unprovoked aggression or 
exempt her from the duty of fully indemnifying Turkey 
and adjusting her legal position with reference to the 


. 
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other parties to the treaties of 1856 and 1878. 

The question of the suggested indemnity to Turkey 
and analogous cases, such as our purchase of the Philip- 
pines, are then taken up. How British interests are 
affected and the abnormal position of Egypt under 
Turkish suzerainty and a British protectorate form the 
subject-matter of the next chapters. The neutraliza- 
tion of the route to India is of vital importance to Great 
Britain, and it would seem desirable for the safety of 
European shipping to make the Red Sea a neutral zone 
as is the Suez Canal. 

The concluding opinion of the author is that “from 
first to last every possible illegality has been committed 
and the only hope for the jurist is that it [the war] 
will take its place in history as an anachronism, fitting 
into no theory of current mora’: and quite out of har- 
mony with the spirit of the age in which it has taken 
place.” 


Cuina’s New Day. A study of events that have led 
to its coming. By Isaac Taylor Headland, D. D. 
263 pp. Price, paper, 30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents, 
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Published by The Central Committee on the United 
Study of Missions, West Medford, Massachusetts. 
This text-book for 1912-1913 is the twelfth in’ the 
series issued by the Central Committee, and is a timely 
and unique contribution to the study of the peoples of 
other lands. Dr. Headland has had an unusual oppor- 
tunity of observing the recent happenings in China, and 
describes in a vivid and accurate way China’s break with 
the past, the educational revolution, the Chinese woman 
of today, the work of medical missions, ete. We recom- 
mend the book not only for use as a text-book of mission 
study, but also as throwing clear‘light on the new po- 
litical situation in China. 


L?INTERNATIONALISME SCIENTIFIQUE. By P. H. Eijk- 
man. The Hague: La Fondation pour I’Interna- 
tionalisme, 6 Van Lennepaeg. 

Mr. Eijkman’s discussion occupies 108 pages of the 
work. A larger number of pages are devoted to notes 
on the work of various organizations of an international 
character. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, 
Year Book for 1911. 195 pages. Washington, 
D. C.: The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 2 Jackson Place. 
The book contains the history of the organization of 
the Foundation and of the work of the three Divisions 
for the past year. 


ANNUAIRE DE LVUNION INTERPARLEMENTAIRE. — By 
Christian L. Lange, Secretary of the Union. Brus- 
sels: Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union. 

The first part contains information in regard to the 

Union itself, its history, its statutes, its activity for the 

past year. The second part is more general in charac- 

ter, gives a list of the arbitration treaties concluded and 
the awards rendered the past year, etc. 


In Ret Memoriam. Manifestations officielles du paci- 
fisme contre la guerre declarée par l’Italie a la 
Turkie en Septembre 1911. A collection of the 
numerous protests of the peace societies, etc., 
against the action of Italy in going to war with 
Turkey. 128 pages. Berne: The International 
Peace Bureau. 


A study in the Ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount. By Hector Waylen. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Revised 
and enlarged. 128 pages. Price, 3 shillings and 
6 pence, net. 

The first edition of this work received many com- 
mendations as a “valuable contribution,” “a delightful 
and attractive study,” etc. This revised and enlarged 
edition i¢ considerably improved over the first. The 
chapter on “Christian Non-Resistance,” which covers 
20 pages, is an original and fresh—so far as there can 
be any original and fresh—contribution to the study of 
this subject. The conclusion reached by Mr. Waylen as 
to the plain teaching of Jesus on the resistance of vio- 
lence by violence seems to be the only one possible to 
draw from His language, and illustrations. It agrees 
with the opinions expresse@ in the larger works of Jona- 
than Dymond and Adin lou in the early part of the 
19th century. The new ttagslation of the Sermon on 
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the Mount given by the author, with his copious foot- 
notes, ought to aid many students in getting at the 
inner ethical meaning of the “mountain instruction,” 
though we confess that we should not like to see it put 
into the place of the translation of the passage as found 
in the American Standard Revision. 


-e- 


The volume of proceedings of the Third American 
Peace Congress, held at Baltimore, May 3-6, 1911, the 
publication of which has been unavoidably long delayed, 
is now ready for distribution. It is a fine volume of 
500 pages, printed on lightweight paper in large type, 
and carefully indexed, It contains papers and remarks 
hy about forty prominent men and women, including 
the address of the President of the United States. The 
price is 75 cents, postpaid. Copies may be procured at 
the oftice of the American Peace Society. 

“War is in its essence and it is a main condition of its 
success to kindle into fierce exercise among great masses 
of men the destructive and combative passions. . . . 
Destruction is one of its chief ends. Deception is one 
of its chief means. It would be difficult to conceive a 
disposition more remote from the morals of ordinary 
life, not to speak of Christian ideals, than that with 
which the soldiers, most animated with the fire and pas 
sion that lead to vietory, rush forward to bayonet the 
foe.” —The Historian Lecky. 
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raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE- 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, 75 cts. 


CHRISTIAN NON-RESIST- 
ANCE. By Adin Ballou. 278 
pages, cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


July, 1912 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RED 
CROSS. Henri Dunant. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. 
David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, 75 cts. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for May 18, etc. Price, 20 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamph- 
lets published in this Country in 
behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 

GARRISON THE NON-RESIST- 
ANT. By Ernest H. Crosby. 
Price, 50 cts. 

THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 

MOHONK ADDRESSES. Edward 
Everett Hale. With introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. 150 pages. 
Price, 50 cts. 

REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 
Handsomely printed and _ illus- 
trated. 75 cts. 

REPORT OF THE CHICAGO 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1909. Over 
500 pages. 75 cts. 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 

REPORTS OF THE MOHONK 
ARBITRATION CONFER- 
ENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 

THE GREAT ILLUSION. By 
Norman Angell. An enlargement 
of the author’s previous remark- 
able work, “Europe’s Optical Illu- 
sion.” Price, $1.50. 

THE PEACE PROBLEM. By 
Frederick Lynch. Introduction 
by Andrew Carnegie. Treats of 
the Progress of the last ten years. 
127 pages, cloth. Price, 75 cts. 

UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR IS 
MESMERISM. By Arthur E. 
Stilwell. 179 pages. Price, $1.50. 
A strong book. 

THE WAR GOD. By Israel Zang- 
will. A Tragedy in Five Acts. 

- 164 pages. Price, $1.00. 





